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The  Stewart  Little  Wonder 

man  that  will 

Your  Sheep 

the  Water 

Cream  Separator 

the  Wood 

Churning 

the  Ice  Cream 
Freezer 

Turn  the  Grind- 
stone 

Grind 
Feed 
Etc. 

It  never  loafs  on  the  job,  but  works  steady 
every  minute  from  sun  up  to  dark.  IT  NEVER 
GRUMBLES.  NEVER  TALKS  BACK. 

IT  IS  ALWAYS  BUSY. 

Write  for  catalogue  on  this  outfit.  It  has  quality  and  efficiency 
in  every  part  and  it  comes  at  a  very  reasonable  figure  indeed. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

82  La  Salle  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
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More  Money 

For  Cream 

We  need  more  cream  to  take 
care  of  the  increasing  demand 
for  our 

"DAISY  BRAND"  BUTTER. 

Better  start  today  and  ship  us 
what  you  can  spare. 

"Checks  Mailed  for  Each  Shipment" 

We  pay  one  cent  above  Elgin  Market  for 

Butterfat 

□  □  □ 

The  Ohio  Dairy  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  II 
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The  Best  Horse -Power  Does  Not 
Always  Come  from  Horses 


On  the  modern,  money-making  farm,  horses  divide  the  work 
with  the  gasoline  engine.  The  engine  works  quicker,  better  and 
often  cheaper,  especially  if  it  is  a 

McVicker 

Gasoline  Engine 

The  McVicker  is  the  simplest  gasoline  engine  made.  It  has 
one-third  less  parts  than  any  other — only  four  moving  parts  to 
the  valve  action.  This  simplicity  means  greater  power  and  less 
friction.  The  McVicker  actually  gives  one-sixth  more  power  per 
gallon  of  gasoline  than  any  other  engine. 

The  McVicker  is  essentially  a  farm  engine  because  it  is  easy 
to  run,  because  there  are  few  parts  to  wear,  because  it  is  not  only 
powerful  but  economical. 

Send  for  Special  Engine  Catalog 

so  we  can  give  yon  full  details  and  prove  what  we  say  is  so. 


Ask  for  our  General  Cata- 
log, too,  and  see  the  big  Wal- 
ter A.  "Wood  line  of  farm  im- 
plements —  implements  radi- 
cally different  in  construc- 
tion and  with  distinct  rea- 
sons for  their  superiority. 

Write  Today. 


Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  &  Reaping  Machine  Co. 

32  Swan  St.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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You  How 


To  make  them  grow  fasiet—ihtive  better— Book  better^ 
Put  on  flesh  on  no  mote  feed— stop  losses  from  worms — 

I  have  done  it  for  thousands  of  farmers  and  stockmen  —  111  do  it  for  you.  All  I  ask  is  the 
privilege  of  sending-  you  enough  Sal-Tet  to  last  your  stock  60  days.  I  simply  want  to  show 
you  what  a  remarkable  change  Sal-Vet  will  work  on  your  sheep,  your  hogs,  your  horses 
and  cattle.  I  want  to  show  you  how  it  will  improve  their  condition  —  rid  tliem  of  all 
stomach  and  free  intestinal  Tvorms  which  are  the  biggest  drain  on  your  stock  profits. 
I  don't  ask  a  penny  of  pay  in  advance.  I  prove  all  ray  claims  first — and  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  at  the  end  of  60  days,  you  do  not  pay  me  a  cent. 


The  Great 
Worm  Destroyer 


and  Stock 
Conditioner 


Sal-Vet  is  first  a  worm  destroyer;  second,  a  conditioner;  a  medicated  salt.  It  contains  several  medicinal 
elements  whicll  promptly  kill  and  expel  stomach  and  free  intestinal  viijrms  and  in  the  meantime  puts  the  digestive 
orgrans  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  condition.  It  Sharpens  the  appetite — tones  the  blood — puts  life  and  vitality 
into  the  whole  system.    It  aids  digestion — helps  the  animal  to  derive  more  good  from  its  feed. 

No  Drenching— No  Handling— They  Doctor  Themselves 

It  is  easy  to  feed  Sal-Tet— you  feed  it  just  as  you  do  salt.    Put  it  where  all  your  stock— sheep,  lambs,  hogs,  horses 
and  cattle,  can  get  at  it  daily  and  they  will  doctor  themselves.    It  will  keep  your  hogs,  sheep  and  lambs  from 
dying — make  your  horses  and  cattle  look  better,  thrive  better — save  you  money  in  saving  feed — make  you  more     ^^gX^  ij!^ 
profit  by  making  your  stock  more  valuable.  I  want  to  prove  all  this  on  your  own  farm  and  before  you 
pay  me  one  cent.    You  cannot  afford  not  to  accept  this  open,  liberal  offer.    Tou  pay  the  small  freight         <k  V^/'^' 
charge  when  it  arrives  and  I  will  send  you  enough  Sal-Vet  to  feed  your  stock  60  days,  after  that  you         ^A^i^^  a 
pay  if  pleased.    Read  this  letter  :  *  ' 

From  Sec'y  Amer.  Hampshire  Swine  Record  Ass'n.  C»      <^o^  y 

"I  write  to  say  that  I  have  been  a  free  user  of  SaJ-Vet  ever  since  its  introduction  and  find  that   .r_a*\e^'f^S^  ** 

it  is  a  perfect  worm  exterminator.    I  f e    '      '  " 

that  you  claim  for  it.    There  is  nothing  ■ 

cheap.  It  expels  worms  and  puts  stock  in 

Send  No  Money  —  Simply  Send  Coupon 


preciation  of  hundreds  of  stockmen  and  farm 
liberal  offer,  you  would  not  delay  a  minute 
enough  Sal-Vet  to  feed  your  stock  60  davs,  especially 
you  pay.    >'ow  fill  in  the  coupon,  telling  ' 
are  feeding — mail  at  once.    Sal-Vet  costs  but 
day  for  each  hog  or  sheep 


SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  President  [42]  Vt^V"    /  /  ^e/    /'  /' 

THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO,,  Dept.  Ag^«  Cleveland,©.       >Vo<v^   /  '        ^  /  X  /  / 

Price8:401bs.,$2.25;100Ibs.,$5.00;200  1bs..$9.C0.  300  lbs.,  a  •  o"^  A/> ' 

$13.00;  500  lbs.. $21. 12.    No  order  filled  for  less  than  40  lbs.    J  t^'^t^^'^.^r^Q  i'^^f^  ^ 
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Attractiveness 
of  the  South 

The  South  is  drawing  the  interest  of  the  nation  like  a  mag- 
net.  The  National  Department  of  Agriculture  says : 

"The  South  is  the  Realm  of  future  prosperity. 
The  Southern  States  cover  one  of  the  richest  areas  of 
undeveloped  agricultural  wealth  in  the  United  States." 

FLORIDA  produces  more  phosphate  rock  than  all  of  the 
other  states  combined  and  the  manufacturing  plants  have  kept 
pace  with  the  development. 

Of  Florida's  soil  possibilities,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture says: 

''The  semi-tropical  climate  of  Florida  gives  rise 
to  agricultural  conditions,  existing  in  no  other  humid 
state.  Florida  produces  the  most  delicate  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops  in  the  dead  of  northern  Winter." 

THE  PIEDMONT  REGION— High,  healthful,  and  pleasant, 
through  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  containing  many 
actively  growing  communities,  one-half  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
turing spindles  of  the  Nation  and  intelligent  cultivation  of  the 
soil — presents  desirable  and  attractive  opportunities  for  the  in- 
vestor and  the  homeseeker.  Hydro-electric  development  of 
great  magnitude — construction  of  interurban  lines — varied 
manufacturies — add  to  the  interest  and  value  of  this  splendid 
area. 

The  opportunities  are  many  and  varied  in  the  Seaboard's 
territory. 

J.  A.  PRIDE 

General  Industrial  Agent 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

 ==  J 
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New  Model 

OF  THE 

RO|YAL 

STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 


Has  Two  Color  Ribbon 
Back  -  Spacer,  Tabulator 

and  many  new  and  valuable 
patented  features  that  other 
typewriters   do   not  have 

PRICE, 
$75 

Send  for  ''The  Royal  Book,"  32 
pages  of  typewriter  information 
— the  finest  typewriter  catalog 
ever  issued.  Yours  for  a  postal 
card. 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  GO 

Royal  Typewriter  BIdg.,  New  York 
414  HAYDEN  BLDG., 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


The  World  Famed 

OLIVER 
PLOWS 


THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE 


Designed  and  built  to  please  the 
farmers. 

A  plow  for  every  condition,  varying 
in  capacity  from  a  Goober  to  a  No.  55 
Bottom  Engiae  Gang. 

Made  with  skill,  sold  with  confidence, 
used  every^vhere. 


Oliver  Chilled 
Plow  Works 

General  Offices: 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 

Works  at 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 

Branch  Houses  at 


Portland,  Me. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Eichmond,  Va. 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Louisvlle,  Kv. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
"N'ashville,  Tenn. 


Memphis,  Tenn. 
Cedar  Eapids,  la. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Dallas,  Texas. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Crookston,  Minn. 
Billings,  Mont. 
Portland,  Ore. 
San  Francisco,  CaL 
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Clay,  Robinson  &  Co. 
Make  Money  for  You 

By  bringing  to  bear  upon  your  live  stock  consignments 
the  best  efforts  of  a  selling  organization  developed  and 
perfected  by  twenty-six  years  of  constant  study  and 
effort. 

You  cannot  possibly  find  a  live  stock  commission  firm 
of  higher  commercial  and  financial  standing;  that  has 
a  better  staff  of  salesmen;  or  that  will  work  harder 
to  secure  top  market  value  for  your  consignments. 

Further,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  you  are  a 
small  or  a  large  feeder,  experienced  or  inexperienced, 
we  do  our  very  best  for  you  just  the  same — and 
that  means  that  no  one  can  do  more  or  better. 

Therefore,  to  insure  utmost  Security, 

Satisfaction  and  Profit,  you  should 

SHIP  YOUR  STOCK  TO 

CLAY,  ROBINSON  & 
COMPANY 

Chicago  E.  Buffalo  E.  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  So.  St.  Joseph 
Denver       So.  Omaha     Sioux  City      Fort  Worth      So.  St.  Paul 
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Exploit  Ohio 

A.  P.  SANDLES 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  State  of  Ohio 


THE  virtues  of  Ohio  should  be  an- 
nounced. 

Ohio 's  agricultural  opportunities 
should  be  advertised. 

Ohio's  agricultural  resources  should 
be  conserved. 

Ohio's  lands  have  a  rising  value  and 
are  a  good  investment. 

Ohio  has  more  cheap  lands  that  can 
be  made  productive  than  any  state  in 
the  Union. 

Ohio  is  a  good  place  to  live. 

Ohio  has  been  sadly  indifferent  to 
the  benefits  of  boosting  herself.  Many 
cf  its  beauties  and  glories  are  yet  undis- 
covered even  by  Ohio  people. 

An  inspection  of  the  census  reports 
discloses  the  fact  that  those  far  west- 
ern states  have  increased  their  rural 
population  while  Ohio  has  decreased. 
The  Far  West  is  always  busy,  never 
missing  an  opportunity  to  sing  its  own 
praises  and  paint  beautiful  word  pic- 
tures of  golden  profits  and  golden  op- 
portunities. 

By  neglecting  to  labor  in  this  direc- 
tion, Ohio  lost  in  population  in  the  last 
decade  an  average  of  eight  people  in 
every  township  outside  the  cities. 

It  pays  to  advertise. 

A  review  of  rural  social  life  condi- 
tions shows  that  the  Far  West  has  im- 
proved theirs,  while  in  Ohio  they  have 
declined. 

The  glib-of -tongue  land  promoter  is 
evident  in  Ohio.     Thousands  of  our 


people  have  been  lured  away  to  lands 
where  large  crops  and  large  profits  ex- 
isted only  in  the  imagination  of  the 
well-paid  land  promoter. 
Ohio  is  diversified. 

Almost  every  product  needed  for 
man's  growth  and  comfort  can  be  pro- 
duced. Ohio  could  more  nearly  pros- 
per with  the  Chinese  Wall  around  its 
border  than  any  other  state.  It  is  a 
land  where  the  following  industries  are 
making  giant  strides  and  returning 
good  dividends  on  the  amount  invested: 

1.  Fruit  growing. 

2.  Canning  industry. 

3.  Sugar  beet  culture  and  factories. 

4.  Milk  condensors. 

5.  General  dairy  products. 

6.  Cabbage  culture  and  krout  produc- 
tion. 

7.  Tobacco  growing. 

8.  Celery  and  onion  crops. 

9.  Alfalfa. 

10.  Potato  culture. 

11.  General  truck  farming. 

12.  Improved  live  stock. 

13.  Cereal  production. 

14.  Wool  and  poultry  growing. 

Ohio  has  the  advantage  of  the  best 
market  centers. 

Ohio  has  the  advantage  of  best  trans- 
portaton  facilities. 

Ohio  has  the  advantage  of  being  the 
gate-way  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  the  North  and  the  South. 

Ohio  has  the  advantage  of  being  with- 
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in  two  hours'  ride  of  one-third  the 
population  of  the  United  States. 

Ohio  has  the  advantage  of  a  climate 
conducive  to  the  production  of  all  gen- 
eral crops. 

Ohio  is  not  one-sided  but  can  exploit 
many  virtues. 

Ohio  can  make  garden  upon  almost 
any  of  its  acres. 

Ohio  has  set  out  to  rebuild  its  rural 
life. 

Ohio  has  had  its  period  of  transition 
and  now  enters  upon  a  new  era.  It3  uni- 
versities, colleges  and  schools  are  com- 
ing to  adjust  themselves  to  the  prac- 
tical, sensible  sides  of  life. 

The  city  and  country  have  begun  to 
shake  hands  and  recognize  that  their 
interests  are  mutual. 

Attention  of  big  men  in  business  is 
turning  toward  agricultural  production 
and  better  farming.  The  man  off  the 
farm  is  ready  to  go  down  into  his 
pocket  to  help  the  man  on  the  farm  to 
do  better  farming.  The  signs  of  the 
time  are  good  when  public  spirited  busi 


-ness  men  will  contribute  from  their 
own  money  the  sum  of  $1500  to  sup- 
port and  promote  the  Boy's  Corn  Grow- 
ing Contest. 

The  Ohio  spirit  is  new  and  permeat- 
ing. 

The  Ohio  spirit  is  a  great  asset. 

The  Ohio  spirit  is  the  forward  move- 
ment in  agriculture  and  better  social 
conditions  and  better  church  and  social 
conditions. 

The  Ohio  spirit  is  for  better  roads, 
more  attractive  farm  homes,  more 
household  conveniences. 

The  Ohio  spirit  is  making  Ohio  a 
better  place  to  live. 

The  possibilities  of  one  acre  of  dirt 
are  being  discovered  $1000  and  often 
$2000  worth  of  produce  have  been  taken 
from  160  square  rods  of  Ohio  dirt. 

The  acres  will  grow  in  value ;  and  the 
men  and  women  will  grow  better  as  well 
as  richer. 

The  signs  of  the  times  are  good  when 
the  College  of  Agriculture  outnumbers 
every  other  department  of  Ohio's  great 
State  University. 


HOESESHOE  BEND  AT  lEONTON. 
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Making  Good  with  an  Ohio  Dairy  Proposition 

THOMAS  P.  WHITE,  '07 


DURING  my  last  year  in  college  I 
began  to  believe  there  was  an 
opportunity  for  a  young  man  upon  the 
farm.  I  remember  one  evening  Mr.  M. 
0.  Bugby  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  myself  spent  three  or  four 
hours  together  calculating  the  amount 
of  money  we  could  make  out  of  a  dairy 
farm.  By  the  time  we  had  finished  we 
thought  all  we  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  take  in  the  money.  That  is  what 
we  all  would  like  to  do  but  I  would  say 
that  we  hadn't  had  any  practical  ex- 
perience and  misjudged  the  business  to 
some  extent. 

As  I  consider  the  positions  offered  to 
agricultural  graduates  they  look  attrac- 
tive and  tempting,  but  the  man  on  the 
farm,  whether  it  is  a  dairy  farm  or  gen- 
eral farming  or  whatever  kind  of  farm- 
ing he  may  pursue,  has  some  advantages 
over  the  man  in  the  position.  First  the 
man  who  accepts  a  position  has  no  fixed 
place  of  residence.  If  he  loses  his  posi- 
tion it  often  means  that  he  is  forced  to 
make  new  friends  and  sometimes  means 
that  he  must  begin  life  anew  on  less 
salary,  while  the  man  on  the  farm  is 
building  for  himself  a  home  and  a  cit- 
izenship which  he  can  make  whatever  he 
chooses  according  to  his  spiritual,  men- 
tal and  physical  abilities. 

Secondly:  He  is  his  own  boss. 
Thirdly :  He  will  have  a  business  that 
will  grow  and  develop,  is  safe  and  will 
last  as  long  as  the  ages. 

I  would  not  advise  everybody  to  re- 
turn to  the  farm  but  a  student  who  is 
favorably  situated  for  returning  is  mak- 
ing a  mistake  if  he  doesn't  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity.  He  will  not 
make  as  much  money  for  some  little 
time  but  there  is  an  opportunity  for  any 


one  who  has  the  nerve  and  stability  to 
start  right  and  wait  for  developments. 

The  actual  starting  of  a  dairy  farm 
is  the  most  important  feature.  If  I  had 
started  differently  I  Avould  have  had  a 
great  deal  more  valuable  plant  today. 
Success  in  the  dairy  business  depends 
upon  the  dairy  cow.  The  dairy  business 
is  not  a  small  business.  The  expenses 
are  heavy  and  it  requires  a  very  good 
animal  to  give  returns  on  the  invest- 
ment. Feed  will  cost  about  $65  a  year 
and  your  help  will  be  about  $35  per  cow 
per  year.  The  coav  that  used  to  be  con- 
sidered a  ver}^  valuable  animal  or  the 
cow  that  produced  300  pounds  of  fat  in 
a  year  would  only  pay  for  her  feed  and 
pay  expenses.  It  will  not  pay  to  con- 
sider for  a  minute  the  average  cows  of 
Ohio  Avhich  only  produce  about  150 
lbs.  of  fat  even  as  a  basis  for  the  found- 
ing of  a  herd.  The  offspring  obtained 
by  the  cross  of  a  pure  bred  bull  on  these 
cows  would  simply  be  a  waste  of  time. 
I  remember  my  first-  heifers  obtained 
from  such  a  cross.  They  looked  very 
very  much  like  the  common  Texas 
steers  and  I  sold  them  for  $20  a  head 
when  they  were  past  a  year  old. 

If  I  had  some  300  pound  cows  already 
in  my  herd  I  would  grade  up  my  herd 
by  means  of  the  bull,  but  if  I  was  just 
starting  a  herd  I  would  place  into  that 
herd  the  highest  class  cows  I  could  buy 
if  I  simply  had  to  start  with  one  animal 
and  slowly  add  others  to  the  herd.  It 
will  pay  to  borrow  money  to  buy  the 
best  animals,  if  they  are  bought  worth 
the  money,  but  I  would  hesitate  to  bor- 
row money  to  invest  in  an  ordinary  an- 
imal. I  hope  that  anyone  who  is  con- 
templating going  into  the  dairy  business 
and  who  may  chance  to  read  this  article 
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will  take  this  advice.  Don't  think  you 
are  too  poor  to  own  the  best.  If  you 
are  short  of  funds  that  is  a  good  reason 
why  you  should  own  the  best  animal  you 
can  buy.  An  animal  that  will  produce 
400  pounds  of  fat  will  produce  enough 
fat  at  30  cents  a  pound  or  market  price, 
over  and  above  the  cow  that  produces 
300  pounds  of  fat,  to  pay  the  interest  on 
$500  at  6  per  cent  or  $30.  Now  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  good  cow 
will  reproduce  herself  at  least  once  dur- 
ing her  life  time.  I  have  one  female 
that  together  with  her  offspring  has 
produced  nine  head  of  females  and  the 
cow  is  not  quite  seven  years  of  age.  If 
your  cow  only  reproduces  herself  once 
you  have  a  perpetual  machine,  which 
will  pay  the  interest  on  $500  every 
year.  You  are  absolutely  safe  in  your 
investment  and  if  she  reproduces  her- 
self 5,  6,  or  7  times  and  her  offspring 
does  as  well  your  chances  of  gain  are 
enormous. 

It  is  possible  to  keep  a  cow  on  an  acre 
of  ground  by  the  silage  sytsem.  If  the 
farm  is  equipped  with  the  class  of  cattle 
I  have  just  described  each  cow  would 
produce  from  $125  to  $150  per  year  or 
per  acre  in  butter  fat.  This  would  not 
take  into  consideration  the  value  of  the 
offspring  of  the  animals  which  would 
amount  to  from  $20  to  $50  per  animal. 


A  farm  of  this  sort  would  easily  make 
$20  per  acre  net  profit  over  and  above 
all  expenses.  I  mean  it  would  pay  5 
or  6  per  cent,  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment in  the  farm,  cows  and  equipment 
and  yield  $20  per  acre  profit.  This  is  a 
conservative  statement  and  I  can  refer 
to  a  man  who  is  practically  doing  this 
thing.  He  pays  his  help  $30  per  month, 
free  house  rent,  garden  and  meat,  pays 
for  new  machinery,  takes  out  5  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  investment,  and  has 
$1600  left  from  his  gross  earnings. 

I  feel  that  the  dairy  business  is  yet  an 
undeveloped  business.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  developed  the  dairy  cow  be- 
yond our  expectations,  that  we  now 
need  men  who  are  not  only  feeders  but 
scientific  farmers,  who  will  take  care  of 
fertility  and  make  the  land  produce  to 
as  marvelous  an  extent  as  our  good 
cows. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  some  one. 
First,  select  a  high  class  producer,  next 
adopt  a  system  of  intensive  farming, 
and  then  by  keeping  a  cow  to  the  acre 
place  back  upon  every  acre  of  your  farm 
all  that  cow  consumes.  The  increase  in 
production  of  the  farm  will  be  as  great 
as  the  milk  yield  of  the  14  ton  Holstein 
cow.  There  will  be  12  to  14  tons  of 
manure  placed  upon  every  acre  each 
year. 


The  first  farmer  was  the  first  man, 
and  all  historic  nobility  rests  on  poses- 
sion  and  use  of  land." — Emerson. 
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Southern  Opportunities 

J.  A.  PRIDE 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 


THE  vigorous  investigation  of  new 
opportunities  by  the  intelligent 
and  progressive  youth  in  any  nation  has 
ever  been  the  guide  for  capital,  and  the 
latter  has  flowed  into  the  channels  of 
investment  pointed  out  by  individual 
investigation  of  the  thinking  power  of 
the  country. 

The  South  Atlantic  area,  from  the 


Agriculture's  Year  Book  for  1911  con- 
tains the  following  statement  of  fact, 
' '  The  South  Atlantic  States  cover  one  of 
the  richest  areas  of  undeveloped  agri- 
cultural wealth  in  the  United  States." 
The  statement  is  based  upon  investiga- 
tion and  entitled  therefore,  to  full  cred- 
ence in  the  consideration  of  the  develop- 
ment possibilities. 


PEANUTS— THE  CEOP  IS  AN  EXTREMELY  PEOFITABLE  ONE  WHEN  PEOPEF.LY 

HANDLED. 


Virginia  Capes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
presents  an  attractive  and  wide  field  for 
individual  endeavor  and  promulgation 
and  progress  of  new  ideas,  which  cor- 
rectly founded,  will  mean  the  amplifica- 
tion of  the  already  upward  progress  of 
the  industrial  and  manufacturing  con- 
ditions, which  exist  here  as  in  no  other 
part  of  the  United  States, 

The  United  States  Department  of 


The  development  of  hydro-electric 
power  in  the  Southern  States,  which  has 
assumed  proportions  in  the  past  eight 
years  of  considerable  magnitude,  is  one 
of  the  strongest  factors  for  considera- 
tion. It  bears  first  directly  upon  the 
manufacturing  interests.  The  supply  of 
reasonable  priced  power  has  given 
added  interest  to  the  present  manufac- 
turers and  points  clearly  to  the  need  of 
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further  development  of  manufacturing 
interests. 

The  South  with  her  production  of 
15,000,000  bales  of  cotton  uses  5,000,000 
and  sends  the  other  10,000,000  to  the 
continent.  In  certain  portions  of  the 
South  the  cotton  manufacturing  indus- 
try has  had  wonderful  growth.  The 
State  of  South  Carolina  alone  has  near- 
ly three  and  a  half  million  spindles,  or 
one  third  of  the  total  of  11,000,000  al- 
lotted  to  the  entire  South.  The  produc- 
tion has  been  largely  of  the  coarser  fab- 
rics, but  in  many  instances  the  finer 
fabrics  are  being  experimented  with. 
Given  a  climate,  equable  the  year  round 
with  no  extremes  of  heat  or  cold, 
ample  labor  supply,  cheap  power,  and 
ready  transportation  to  the  markets  of 
the  world,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
the  opportunities  existing  here  for  the 
great  upward  growth  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  finer  cotton  goods  fabrics  in  the 
Southern  States.  Around  the  City  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  within  a  radius  of  100 
miles  are  located  425  cotton  mills  oper- 
ating five  and  a  half  million  spindles. 
Distance  from  Charlotte  to  Havana, 
Cuba,  is  1,000  miles;  distance  from 
Charlotte  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  is  265  miles, 
with  only  1830  nautical  miles  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  South 
American  States  with  population  from 
fifty  to  sixty  million  people  are  large 
buyers  of  cotton  goods,  but  purchases 
go  in  a  great  measure  to  the  continent. 
Here  exists  an  open  door  for  the  great 
progress  of  this  industry,  and  it  is  con- 
fidently predicted  that  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing industry  will  receive  as  much 
benefit  from  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  as  any  other  one  in  the  United 
States. 

The  development  of  the  hydro-electric 
power  has  opened  a  way  for  the  con- 
struction of  electric  trolley  systems,  a 


transportation  adjunct  which  has  not 
been  possible  before.  Eadiating  from 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  there  are  200  miles  of 
this  new  class  of  transportation  service 
under  way,  and  its  opportunities  for 
further  development  are  yet  before  us. 

The  influence  which  reasonable  priced 
electric  power  has  is  not  gauged  entire- 
ly by  its  known  uses  for  manufacturing 
concerns,  electric  railways,  lighting, 
heating,  etc. ;  its  influence  has  had  a  pe- 
culiar effect  on  agricultural  conditions. 
The  census  reports  show  that  in  the  com- 
munities having  the  largest  number  of 
cotton  mills,  the  greatest  area  of  land 
is  under  cultivation,  the  reason  being 
apparently,  that  the  land  owner  found 
it  profitable  to  cultivate  every  acre  to 
accord  with  the  created  market  at  his 
door. 

The  agricultural  conditions  in  Florida 
were  attracting  very  wide  attention. 

People  who  live  in  a  climate  where 
the  crop  growing  season  is  curtailed  to 
100  to  120  days  first  read  with  credul- 
ity, the  statement  of  careful  investiga- 
tors that  south  Florida  has  a  crop  grow- 
ing season  of  348  days,  and  that,  too, 
coupled  with  a  climate  that  is  healthful 
and  desirable  for  year  round  living.  The 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Year 
Book  for  1911  says : 

* '  The  semi-tropical  climate  of  Florida 
gives  rise  to  agricultural  conditions 
existing  in  no  other  humid  state.'* 

*'No  eastern  State  receives  the  same 
amount  of  winter  sunshine." 

''Florida  produces  the  most  delicate 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops  in  the  dead  of 
northern  winter ; ' '  and  many  instances 
can  be  shown  of  the  verification  of 
these  statements. 

Sugar  cane  rattoons  and  reproduces 
itself  for  a  period  of  years  in  the  semi- 
tropical  climate  of  south  Florida.  Many 
fertile  acres  open  to  the  cultivation  of 
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this  crop  is  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  thoughtful,  who  realize  that  sugar 
production  in  the  United  States  must 
soon  be  given  more  careful  considera- 
tion. The  value  of  sugar  imports  which 
we  now  buy  from  other  countries  is  esti- 
mated at  $100,000,000  annually.  Given 
a  climate  and  soil  capable  of  producing 
a  cane  showing  as  much  sugar  content 
as  Cuba  and  Louisiana,  Florida  is  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  thoughtful 
with  a  view  to  the  growth  of  large  areas 
of  cane  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 
The  opportunity  here  is  very  great  and 
must  give  employment  to  many  people 
who  are  seeking  homes  In  a  climate 
where  outdoor  work  is  possible  every 
working  day  in  the  year. 

The  production  of  grape  fruit  and 
oranges  in  Florida  is  opening  up  most 
excellent  opportunities,  which  are  fast 
being  taken  hold  of  by  new  homestead 
seekers.  A  grape  fruit  tree  will  bear  a 
crop  in  three  years,  and  in  four  and  five 
years  reaches  maturity. 

Florida  stands  first  today  in  phos- 
phate rock  production.  Her  seaports, 
Fernandina  and  Tampa,  are  adjacent  to 
the  phosphate  rock  fields,  and  offer  op- 
portunity for  the  exportation  of  such 
of  this  production  as  foreign  countries 
demand.    Eailway  lines  offer,  in  the 


South  Atlantic  area,  the  distribution  to 
the  interior  manufacturing  interests 
which  have  attained  great  proportions. 

Investigations  are  continually  being 
made  for  new  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
the  semi-tropical  climate  of  Florida,  and 
many  new  plants  are  being  introduced. 
The  field  is  so  wide  for  this  opportunity 
that  it  cannot  be  described  in  a  short 
article,  but  the  results  of  experiments 
have  been  uniformly  successful,  and 
many  new  vegetables  and  fruits  are 
being  produced. 

Cattle  raising  and  the  dairying 
are  successful  and  profitable  undertak- 
ings, the  soil  producing  excellent  hay 
and  forage  crops  in  great  abundance  at 
reasonable  cost.  The  demand  is  in- 
creasing rapidly  and  many  cases  are 
now  met  by  the  bringing  in  of  large 
quantities  from  distant  States. 

The  Irish  potato,  that  most  universal 
article  of  food,  finds  a  soil  and  climatic 
condition  in  Florida  essential  to  rapid 
growth  and  early  maturity  Instances 
are  recorded  of  planting  commenced 
February  first  and  marketed  April  first. 

The  large  areas  of  standing  timber, 
pine,  cypress,  poplar,  gum,  oak,  hickory 
and  cedar  offer  unrivalled  opportunities 
for  the  increased  manufacture  of  fur- 
niture. 


POULTEY  COMBIXED  WITH  FEUIT  GIVES  GOOD  EESL'LTS. 
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Agricultural  Opportunities  of  West  Virginia 

C.  R.  TITLOW 

Director  of  Agricultural  Extension.  West  Virginia  University 


A STRANGER  traveling  by  rail 
through  West  Virginia  would 
see  hundreds  of  mines  and  thousands  of 
oil  and  gas  wells,  lumber  mills,  narrow 
valleys  and  steep  hills  or  mountains. 
From  his  observations  he  will  think  that 
the  entire  state  is  given  to  mining  and 
lumbering  and  that  a  very  small  area 
is  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
waste  land  in  the  state,  as  far  as  agricul- 
ture is  concerned,  and  also  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  are  prac- 
tically undeveloped,  but  as  compared 
with  manufacturing,  agriculture  em- 
ploys twice  as  much  capital  and  many 
more  men,  and  as  does  the  mining  in- 
dustry. Agriculture  employs  more 
men  and  the  products  are  equal  to  coal 
and  oil.  The  taxable  wealth  of  farm 
lands  and  buildings  forms  about  one- 
third  of  all  real  estate  and  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  public  utility  com- 
panies of  the  State.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  farm  land  is  quite  hilly  but 
the  soil,  if  properly  tilled,  is  wonder- 
fully productive. 

Live  Stock. 
In  many  counties  of  the  state  blue 
grass  and  white  clover  grow  very  luxur- 
iantly and  beef  cattle  are  raised  and 
fattened  by  comparatively  little  labor 
or  grain  feed.  The  cattle  browse  over 
the  hills  during  the  winter  and  are  fed 
some  hay  in  the  fields  from  small  stocks 
which  were  placed  in  the  meadow  where 
the  hay  was  cut.  Some  of  the  cattle 
become  very  poor  during  the  winter 
but  soon  fatten  on  the  blue  grass  in  the 
spring,  and  in  the  fall  are  in  condition 
to  ship  to  the  London  markets.  Many 
of  these  blue  grass  hills  would  furnish 
excellent  pasture  for  large  dairy  herds 


but  the  condition  of  the  public  roads  in 
most  sections  of  the  state  is  such  that 
dairying  can  not  be  pursued  profitably. 

Sheep  raising  is  a  very  profitable  in- 
dustry. There  are  hundreds  of  farm- 
ers in  the  state  who  realize  one  hundred 
per  cent,  on  the  money  invested  in 
their  flocks.  The  sheep  run  on  blue 
grass  pastures  nine  months  of  the  year 
which  greatly  reduces  the  cost  of  their 
feed.  Undoubtedly  no  state  in  the 
Union  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  high  grade  poultry  pro- 
ducts as  is  West  Virginia.  Its  climate 
is  most  desirable  for  poultry  raising. 
Its  hills,  mountains  and  valleys  shelter 
the  flocks  from  winds  and  storms  and 
permit  them  to  live  an  out-of-doors  life. 
The  soil  is  well  drained  and  suitable 
for  combining  fruit  growing  with  poul- 
try raising  It  is  very  near  to  large 
eastern  markets  and  for  the  small  pro- 
ducer the  numerous  mining  and  man- 
ufacturing towns  all  over  the  state  fur- 
nish very  profitable  markets.  The  aver- 
age number  of  fowls  per  farm  is  37  as 
compared  to  68  in  Ohio.  There  is  great 
need  for  an  increased  production  of 
poultry  products  in  the  state. 

Horticulture. 

The  horticulture  production  of  West 
Virginia  has  become  one  of  the  greatest 
agricultural  assets.  Fruit  lands,  devel- 
oped, are  abundant,  and  the  soils,  cli- 
mate, atmosphere,  etc.,  are  so  ideal  for 
fruit  production  that  the  large  amount 
of  fruit  produced  is  unsurpassed  in  qual- 
ity, flavor,  color  or  keeping  quality.  We 
now  have  almost  five  million  apple  trees 
that  are  nearing  fruit  and  about  three 
million  that  are  from  two  to  eight  years 
old.  The  largest  single  apple  orchard 
consists  of  five  hundred  and  sixiy  acres. 
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The  Twin  Mountain  Orchard,  which 
consists  of  both  apples  and  peaches, 
covers  eight  hundred  acres.  In  1910 
the  yield  amounted  to  ten  million,  three 
hundred  twenty-nine  thousand  bushels. 
This  exceeded  the  total  yield  of  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Col- 
orado, Montana,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada 
and  New  Mexico.  The  average  selling 
price  was  fifty-four  cents  per  bushel. 
The  same  year  the  average  selling  price 
of  the  large  crop  of  peaches  was  $1.12 
per  bushel,  as  compared  to  eighty-five 
cents  in  Georgia.  Growing  seed  pota- 
toes on  the  higher  altitudes  is  at  this 


sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  food  of  the 
crops,  vegetables,  etc.,  should  be  greatly 
developed,  as  statistics  collected  by  the 
experiment  station  show  that  from  Oc- 
tober I'jOT  to  October  1909  thirty  four 
million  dollars  worth  of  food  stuffs,  ex- 
clusive of  meats,  was  imported  into  the 
state.  Adding  to  this  amount  the  cost 
of  the  imported  fresh  and  cured  meats, 
it  would  total  fifty  million  dollars.  In 
other  words,  the  state  imports  as  much 
food  stuff  as  it  produces  and  at  least 
cities  is  imported.  Nearly  all  this  vasi: 
amount  might  be  raised  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. 


A  WEST  VIEGINIA 

time  receiving  considerable  attention 
due  to  tests  of  seed  potatoes  from  sev- 
eral states  made  by  the  Uni'ed  State:. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In  the  one 
test  West  Virginia  seed  surpassed  in 
yield  the  seed  obtained  from  Maine, 
Vermont  and  other  northern  states.  In 
another  test  it  was  surpassed  only  by 
the  seed  from  Maine. 

Farm  Crops. 
Several  counties  of  the  state  are  adap- 
ted to  the  raising  of  farm  crops  but  this 
phase  of  agriculture  is  of  minor  import- 
ance as  compared  to  live  stock  and  hor- 
ticulture.    However,    the   raising  of 


ILLSIDE  OEOHAED. 

Summary. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  state  that 
while  our  lands  are  very  rough  and  tne 
price  per  acre  is  comparatively  high,  the 
roads  very  poor,  shipping  facilities  but 
fair,  yet  we  believe  that  West  Virginia 
offers  reasonably  good  agricultural  op- 
portunities to  the  young  man  who  is  not 
afraid  of  a  great  amount  of  hard  work 
and  who  really  desires  to  live  on  a  farm.. 
We  are  sure  that  the  commercial,  politi- 
cal, social  and  educational  progress  that 

so  rapidly  advancing  within  the  state  ^ 
indicates  a  prosperous  future  for  the 
West  Virginia  Farmer. 
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Dairying  in  the  Prairie  Belt  of  Mississippi 

H.  B.  GURLER 
Macon,  Miss. 


I NEVER  get  tired  of  studying  this 
belt  of  prairie  country  in  N.  E.  Miss- 
issippi. A  strip  of  country  ten  to  twen- 
ty miles  wide  and  extending  from  about 
Oklahoma,  southeasterly  to  the  Alabama 
line  and  on  across  Alabama  to  a  point 
south  of  Montgomery  about  15  miles. 
The  records  of  Noxubee  county  show 
transfers  of  these  lands  before  the  civil 
Avar  at  $75  per  acre  and  when  we  stop 
to  think  that  the  average  price  of  land 
in  northern  Illinois  at  that  time  was  less 
than  half  that  price,  it  sets  a  person  to 
thinking  how  this  could  be  so.  The 
truth  is  it  should  not  be  so  as  nature  did 
as  much  for  this  prairie  country  in  the 
way  of  length  of  season  for  growing 
crops,  and  also  in  the  rainfall  as  Ave 
have  an  average  of  51  inches  and  it  is 
well  distributed.  These  old  plantations 
before  the  war  were  cultivated  well  and 
produced  bountifully  of  everything 
that  was  planted.  It  is  remarkable  how 
this  soil  has  stood  abuse  so  long  as 
there  is  land  here  that  has  grown  cotton 
over  seventy  years  in  succession  and 
never  been  fertilized.  It  certainly  is  a 
very  enduring  soil.  This  prairie  section 
is  all  underlaid  with  Selma  Chalk  rock, 
a  rotten  limestone  that  can  be  cut  like 
chalk  Avith  a  knife  and  contains  about 
85  per  cent  carbonate  of  lime.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  the  rock  is  in  a 
harder  state  and  is  used  for  road  pur- 
poses. 

With  our  rainfall  Ave  need  to  drain 
these  lands  though  we  have  good  sur- 
face drainage,  as  a  rule  sufficient  so 
there  is  very  little  stagnant  water  on 
the  prairies.  When  we  tile  drain  these 
lands  and  keep  live  stock  and  farm  as 
the  good  farmers  do  in  the  north  we  are 
certain  to  grow  more  per  acre  than  is 


grown  in  the  north  as  we  can  groAV  two 
crops  in  twelve  months,  i.  e.  a  crop  of 
wheat  or  oats  sown  in  October  and  har- 
vested the  last  of  May  and  it  is  follow- 
ed by  a  crop  of  corn,  coav  peas,  or  soy 
beans.  Of  course  it  is  not  wise  to  try 
to  take  off  two  crops  annually  until  the 
soil  is  given  fair  treatment. 

With  the  same  treatment  we  can 
grow  as  much  corn  per  acre  here  as  is 
grown  in  the  north.  The  prize  won  by 
a  member  of  the  boys'  corn  club  in  this 
county  this  year  was  with  a  yield  of  112 
bushels  per  acre.  Nature  did  so  much 
for  this  country  that  the  people  have 
done  very  little  in  the  way  of  soil  build- 
ing. 

This  is  the  best  grass  country  that 
I  have  CA^er  seen;  there  are  pastures  in 
my  neighborhood  that  have  carried  a 
mature  animal  per  acre  the  past  sum- 
mer. I  have  never  seen  stock  get  in 
better  condition  on  pasture  than  they 
do  here.  We  have  bermuda,  lespedeza, 
(Japan  clover),  white  clover  and  John- 
son grass,  for  our  main  pasture  grasses. 
Alfalfa  and  red  clover  do  Avell  here, 
some  parts  of  the  county  are  natural 
alfalfa  lands  the  soil  needing  no  treat- 
ment except  to  make  a  good  seed  bed 
for  it.  This  section  is  certain  to  become 
as  good  a  stock  country  as  there  is  in 
the  United  States.  One  of  the  greatest 
surprises  that  I  met  Avhen  I  came  here 
five  years  ago  Avas  the  good  grade  Jer- 
sey cows  I  found  here,  nearly  every 
bovine  animal  showing  Jersey  blood, 
even  the  oxen  that  are  worked  in  the 
lumber  camps.  I  soon  learned  that 
there  had  been  some  good  Jersey  breed- 
ers here  in  the  past  and  they  certainly 
left  a  plain  and  valuable  trail.  We 
bought  a  dairy  of  these  grade  Jersey 
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cows  two  years  ago  that  the  past  sum- 
mer paid  us  $10  per  cow  per  month 
during  May,  June  andJuly,  on  grass 
alone,  the  pasture  being  set  in  lesped- 
eza,  Johnson  grass  and  bermuda.  We 
sold  cream  receiving  80c  per  gallon  for 
20  per  cent,  cream.  Now  we  are  work- 
ing for  a  creamery  at  Macon  and  have 
good  prospect  of  success  as  we  have  dis- 
covered there  are  about  1000  cows  in 
twelve  miles  of  Macon. 

We  are  building  hard  roads  now  and 
the  country  will  probably  build  about 
40  miles  of  them.  These  praries  are  as 
healthful  a  place  to  live  as  the  northern 
prairies.  We  have  no  higher  tempera- 
ture here  in  summer  than  in  the  north 
but  have  a  longer  period  of  hot  weather 
as  it  begins  earlier  and  stays  later ;  our 
nights  are  more  comfortable  than  in 
the  north,  our  winters  are  short  and 
mild.  We  have  rape  pasture  for  our 
hogs  all  winter,  as  a  rule,  as  it  seldom 
gets  cold  enough  to  kill  it.  Hogs  can  be 
grown  here  at  one  cent  per  pound  less 
cost  than  in  the  north  and  yet  the  south 


buys  northern  meats.  Sheep  do  well 
here.  We  have  the  lambs  dropped  in 
December  before  the  cold  weather 
comes  and  they  do  well.  When  we  get 
to  business  we  can  be  in  the  market 
with  early  lambs  at  the  head  of  the 
procession. 

This  is  to  become  as  good  a  beef  pro- 
ducing country  without  doubt  as  it  is 
for  growing  mules  and  horses.  Keep 
your  eyes  on  this  prairie  country  as  you 
are  surely  going  to  get  some  surprises 
from  here. 

We  are  in  the  work  of  eradicating  the 
cattle  ticks,  many  of  the  farms  being 
now  free  of  ticks  but  some  farms  are 
not  yet  free ;  this  work  is  simple  and 
inexpensive,  the  vital  point  being  to 
hold  one's  grip  on  the  work  and  not 
let  the  date  of  dipping  slip  by  and  guess 
that  it  need  not  be  done  this  time.  Cat- 
tle get  fatter  on  these  pastures  than  I 
ever  saw  them  in  Illinois  on  pastures. 
The  possibilities  here  have  been  grow- 
ing on  me  ever  since  I  came  here  five 
years  ago. 
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Agricultural  Opportunities  of  the  Southeast 


M.  V.  RICHARDS 
Southern  Railway 


THE  Southeast,  as  referred  to,  is  that 
portion  of  the  South  lying  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  south  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Potomac.  It  has  a  land 
area  of  299,453,000  acres,  of  which  82,- 
710,000  are  improved  and  83,00-000  are 
unimproved  farm  lands.  There  are  to- 
day probably  100,000,000  acres  in  this 
section  available  for  homeseekers,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  most  profit- 
able land  for  general  farming,  for  fruit 
growing,  stockraising  or  for  special 
agriculture  of  some  kind.  The  location 
of  the  Southeast  should  make  these  un- 
utilized acres,  as  well  as  the  improved 
lands  open  to  purchase,  much  more  de- 
sirable from  the  farmer's  viewpoint 
than  those  in  many  other  sections,  even 
where  the  latter  have  a  more  fertile  soil. 
This  location,  close  to  the  great  popula- 
tion centers  an&  markets  of  the  North 
and  East,  bordering  on  the  South  Atlan- 
tic and  Gulf  seaports,  insures  profitable 
markets  for  the  surplus  product  of 
every  Southeastern  crop,  and  would 
make  farming  in  the  section  highly 
profitable  even  were  there  no  good  mar- 
kets within  the  region. 

The  lands  of  the  Southeast  range  in 
price  much  below  those  of  other  sec- 
tions, and  yet  they  are  intrinsically 
worth  as  much  or  more  than  more  costly 
lands  in  the  North  or  West.  For  in 
stance,  lands  in  the  Southeast  which  will 
yield  four  or  five  tons  of  alfalfa  a  sea- 
son, worth  $15  to  $20  a  ton  in  local  or 
nearby  markets,  can  be  bought  today  at 
from  $25  to  $60  an  acre,  while  such 
lands  in  other  sections  would  command 
$100  to  $200.  . 

The  climate  of  the  Southeast  is  a 
great  asset  to  the  farmer.  It  enables 
him,  on  the  same  kind  of  soils  or  on  less 


fertile  soils,  by  the  same  good  cultiva- 
tion, to  make  much  larger  yields  than 
are  possible  in  colder  sections.  It  also 
permits  the  raising  of  two  to  four  crops 
a  year  on  very  much  of  the  land.  In 
Alabama,  a  crop  of  wheat  and  a  crop  of 
legumes  in  a  twelve  month  returned  $53 
an  acre.  In  North  Carolina  a  crop  of 
winter  wheat  and  a  crop  of  corn  were 
grown  on  the  same  land  in  one  year.  In 
practically  the  whole  Southeast  the  cli- 
mate, with  its  long  growing  seasons  and 
its  wealth  of  sunshine,  is  not  only  an 
asset  to  the  farmer,  but  it  is  such  as  is 
pleasant  and  healthful,  and  permits  the 
making  of  the  most  agreeable  homes. 

Reference  was  made  above  to  the 
value  of  the  location  of  the  Southeast 
in  connection  with  outside  markets. 
The  home  market  for  all  Southeastern 
products  assures  the  best  success  for  the 
good  farmer,  for  the  man  who  will  prop- 
erly cultivate  his  land  and  who  knows 
how  to  grow  the  crops  needed.  The  vast 
water  power  in  the  mountain  and  Pied- 
mont sections,  the  extent  of  the  produc- 
ing coal  areas,  the  great  beds  of  iron 
ore  and  the  splendid  supply  of  other 
raw  materials,  together  with  other  fav- 
orable conditions  have  within  the  past 
20  years  made  the  Southeast  a  great  in- 
dustrial region.  Manufacturing  is  ad- 
vancing there  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
in  any  other  section.  The  advantages 
there  make  it  certain  that  this  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case  for  at  least  years 
to  come.  The  factory  towns  and  the 
cities  are  growing  at  a  rapid  rate.  They 
furnish  the  best  of  markets  for  all  kinds 
of  farm  products,  and  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  supplies  are  now  com- 
pelled to  look  to  the  North  and  "West. 
A  hundred  million  dollars  are  spent  for 
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supplies  brought  in  from  the  outside, 
supplies  which  could  be  as  well  pro- 
duced in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  towns  and  cities.  These  include 
meats  and  provisions,  flour,  dairy  pro- 
ducts, hay,  feed  stuffs,  late  cabbages, 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  A  Bir- 
mingham. Alabama,  paper  recently 
stated  there  was  room  near  that  city  for 
2,000  new  truck  farmers. 

The  variety  of  crops  which  can  be 
profitably  produced  in  the  Southeast 
gives  the  farmer  the  best  of  opportun- 
ities for  diversified  or  special  farm- 
ing. As  large  crops  of  wheat  can  be 
grown  as  in  any  section,  larger  crops 
of  corn  per  acre  can  be  made,  great 
yields  of  hay  are  common  and  oats, 
rye,  barley,  brown  corn,  sugar  cane,  and 
tobacco  are  staple  crops.  In  cotton  the 
South  has  a  practical  monopoly.  North- 
ern farmers  who  have  settled  in  the 
Southeast  have  proven  most  successful 
as  cotton  growers.  Every  acre  can  be 
made  to  produce  at  least  500  pounds  of 
lint  cotton,  and  such  production  will 
give  the  grower  a  large  profit.  The 
Southeast  grows  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
and  for  a  large  part  of  the  year  sup- 
plies not  only  itself  but  the  North  with 
the  fresh  product.  In  the  growing  of 
fruits  the  section  is  equally  prolific.  The 
kinds  produced  range  all  the  way  from 
the  citrus  fruits  to  the  splendid  apple 
of  the  Southern  Appalachian  region. 

There  is  room  in  the  Southeast  for 
100.000  farmers,  there  is  opportunity 
for  them  in  any  line  of  farming,  they 
can  obtain  good,  profitable  lands  at  the 
lowest  cost  in  America  and  usually  on 
easy  terms ;  they  will  have  the  choice 
of  many  kinds  of  country  from  the 
beautiful  mountain  sections  to  the  level 
lands  of  the  coastal  region,  they  can 
locate  near  good  towns  and  cities,  near 
good  railway  facilities,  often  along  the 


best  improved  country  roads ;  through 
good  farming  they  can  produce  the  lar- 
gest crops  at  the  lowest  cost,  for  which 
they  will  find  ready  markets  at  the 
highest  prices,  and  they  can  readily 
and  quickl}^  build  up  their  farms  into 
the  most  valuable  places. 

There  is  room  here  to  mention  just 
a  few  of  the  special  opportunities  offer- 
ed today  to  the  farmer  who  will  locate 
in  the  Southeast. 

Thousands  of  cars  of  hay  are  sent  to 
the  Southeast  every  year  from  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Kansas  and 
other  states.  The  South  grows  timothy 
and  blue  grass  in  its  Northern  sections, 
and  grows  alfalfa  in  practically  its 
whole  area,  while  special  districts  are 
more  prolific  than  the  best  alfalfa  lands 
of  Kansas  or  other  portions  of  the 
"West.  It  has  in  its  orchard  grass  a 
hay  crop  that  is  preferred  by  animals, 
and  it  grows  the  largest  variety  of 
other  grasses  and  of  other  forage  crops. 
Hay  is  a  cheap  crop  to  produce.  Two 
to  five  cuttings  may  be  made  each  year, 
and  in  few^  cases  will  the  ultimate  mar- 
ket for  the  Southeastern  haymaker  be 
over  100  miles  distant. 

The  United  States  must  produce  more 
live  stock,  or  soon  be  in  a  position  where 
it  must  look  to  importations  from  other 
countries  for  a  portion  of  its  meat  sup- 
ply. This  increase  in  live  stock  produc- 
tion must  come  largely  from  the  farms 
rather  than  the  ranges.  Nowhere  are 
the  available  lands  for  the  stock  raiser 
to  be  found  so  advantageously  located 
as  in  the  Southeastern  States. 

In  every  district  in  other  sections  of 
the  Southeast  the  available  pasturage 
and  the  wonderful  variety  of  nutritious 
grasses  and  valuable  forage  plants 
available  give  the  very  greatest  advant- 
age. In  addition  to  alfalfa,  blue  grass 
and  timothy  in  Kentucky  Tennessee, 
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Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Northern 
Georgia  and  Alabama  there  are  clovers, 
mellilotus,  a  near  relation  of  alfalfa, 
lespedeza  or  Japanese  clover,  Bermuda, 
herd's  grass,  Johnson  grass,  sorghum, 
peanuts,  cow  peas,  the  vetches,  soy 
beans,  rye  grass,  millet,  and  many  other 
good  pasturage  and  food  crops.  Cotton 
seed  meal  is  to  be  had  at  low  cost  for 
feeding.  The  long  grazing  seasons  give 
a  very  great  advantage.  A  good  winter 
cover  crop  is  possible  everywhere  and 
grazing  may  be  had  at  least  ten  months 
in  the  year.  Pork  and  beef  may  be 
made  as  low  as  3  cents  a  pound.  Winter 
feeding  is  now  becoming  a  large  indus- 
try and  is  proving  most  profitable. 

The  opening  for  dairy  farmers  is 
pronounced.  The  last  census  figures 
show  that  nine  Southeastern  States 
sent  to  the  North  and  West  in  1909 
over  $32,000,000  for  dairy  products. 
Every  dollar's  worth  could  be  produced 
in  the  Southeast  at  less  cost  than  in  the 
regions  from  which  it  came.  All  the 
conditions  of  good  pasturage,  cheap 
food  stuffs,  pure  water  and  healthful 
climate  are  found.  The  demand  for 
dairy  products  is  increasing  right 
along.  A  dairyman  in  North  Carolina 
recently  reported  that  for  nine  months 
from  an  average  of  thirty-eight  cows 
milked  his  receipts  were  $6;414  and  his 
profit  $3,005.  Milk  was  sold  in  bulk  at 
25  cents  per  gallon,  cream  testing  20  per 
cent,  at  $1  and  butter  at  35  cents  a 
pound.  A  Noxubee  County,  Missis- 
sippi, dairyman,  formerly  located  in 
Iowa,  estimates  his  annual  profit,  on  150 
cows,  at  $72.80  for  each  cow. 

The  Southeastern  fruit  regions  are 
not  surpassed  anywhere  for  the  quality 
of  fruit  grown.  They  offer  more  oppor- 
tunities to  growers  than  others  because 
the  cost  of  good  orchard  or  vineyard 
land  is  so  much  lower  than  in  other 


good  fruit  sections  and  because  they  are 
so  favorably  located  as  regards  mark- 
ets. In  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
Northwestern  Georgia  this  year,  despite 
the  large  apple  crop  of  the  country, 
orchardmen  received  from  $2  to  $3.50 
for  boxed  apples.  Profits  of  several 
hundred  dollars  an  acre  are  fairly  com- 
mon, where  the  orchard  has  proper 
care.  The  finest  apple  lands  may  be 
purchased  at  from  $25  to  $100  an  acre, 
in  some  cases  at  $10  or  $15.  In  the 
vineyard  region  around  Tyron,  North 
Carolina,  growers  this  year  received 
$1.35  a  crate  for  their  table  grapes,  in 
1911  from  $1.30  to  $1.50.  The  markets 
were  from  Washington,  D.  C.  to  the 
Gulf.  Not  enough  development  has  yet 
been  made  to  warrant  entering  the 
North,  but  the  grapes  ripen  at  a  date 
early  enough  to  secure  a  large  market 
in  that  section.  Experts  have  pro- 
nounced grapes  grown  in  this  region 
the  finest  flavored  in  America,  if  not  in 
the  world.  There  are  some  thousand 
acres  in  that  immediate  section  avail- 
able for  vineyards.  Like  opportunities 
are  presented  in  growing  cherries,  in 
the  Southern  mountain  region,  and  in 
other  fruits. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  special 
agricultural  and  horticultural  oppor- 
tunities which  offer  great  advantages. 
They  but  emphasize  the  opportunities 
which  are  open  to  the  farmer  who  will 
locate  in  the  Southeast.  This  section 
needs  thousands  of  good  farmers,  such 
farmers  as  will  properly  cultivate  their 
lands,  conserve  their  soils,  produce  the 
right  kind  and  quality  of  crops.  To 
such  farmers  it  can  be  confidently  sta- 
ted that  for  their  investment,  labor  and 
skill  the  very  highest  prosperity  will  re- 
sult. A  Southeastern  farm  home,  prop- 
erly selected,  is  not  only  highly  profit- 
able, but  for  the  family  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive. 
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Opportunities  of  the  East 

W.  E.  OUINN 
E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency 


ANY  man  who  is  planning  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  farming,  or 
any  established  farmer  who  is  contem- 
plating a  change  from  his  present  loca- 
tion, will  not  be  dealing  fairly  with  him- 
self if  he  neglects  to  investigate  the 
Opportunities  of  the  East. 

The  Real  Opportunity  in  America  to- 
day is  on  these  Eastern  farms.  Land 
values  are  low,  the  rate  of  production 
higher  than  in  any  other  section  of  the 
country,  the  best  markets  are  close  at 
hand  and  prices  for  farm  produce  are 
higher  than  ever  before. 

The  abandoned  farm  of  the  East  is  a 


investigation  disproved  the  absurd 
stories  of  abandoned  farms  and  worn 
out  soils  and  he  declared  that  New 
York  State  farms  offered  the  greatest 
opportunity  in  this  country  today. 

''Hereafter"  said  he,  ''when  a  young 
man  with  a  few  hundred  dollars  asks 
my  department  in  what  section  he  can 
engage  in  farming  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, I  shall  ask  that  he  be  directed 
to  the  possibilities  existing  throughout 
New  York  State.  There  you  have  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  sections  for  farm 
operations,  for  homes,  to  be  found  in 
this  great  country. 


MOEE  THAN  500  BUSHELS  OF  POTATOES  PEE  ACEE.    MONMOUTH  COUNTY.  N.  J. 


myth  which  exists  only  in  the  mind  of 
those  who  do  not  know  the  East.  There 
are  no  abandoned  farms ;  but  there  are 
neglected  farms  in  plenty — farms  where 
the  sod  has  not  been  turned  in  a  score 
of  years  or  more  and  where  the  once 
fine  buildings  are  falling  into  decay.  It 
is  this  shameful  neglect  of  some  of  the 
best  farming  land  in  the  world  that  has 
given  rise  to  the  widely  circulated  stor- 
ies of  abandoned  farms  in  the  East. 

Secretary  Wilson  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  recently 
made  a  personal  inspection  of  a  large 
portion  of  New  York  State  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  true  conditions.  His 


"I  am  astonished.  It  is  far  beyond 
my  understanding  why  the  people  have 
neglected  these  farms,  these  rich  val- 
leys, well  timbered  hills,  with  number- 
less streams  of  splendid  water  on  every 
hand — ideal  for  grazing  and  stock  rais- 
ing, for  the  production  of  fruits  and 
dairy  products. 

"You  have  good  schools,  churches, 
substantial  towns  and  intelligent  people 
and  some  of  the  best  and  largest  mar^ 
kets  in  the  world  at  your  very  door. 

"Your  soils  are  not  exhausted;  they 
are  strong  and  with  few  exceptions  are 
as  productive  as  they  ever  were." 

What  Secretary  Wilson  has  said  of 
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New  York  is  in  a  large  measure  true  of 
all  the  farming  states  in  the  East.  But 
as  M.  C.  Burritt,  Scientific  Assistant  in 
the  Offices  of  Farm  Management  of  Sec- 
retary Wilson's  Bureau  says,  conditions 
are  rapidly  changing  for  the  better. 
''The  movement  toward  the  West  and 
the  wonderful  development  of  the  large 


EASTEEN  FAEMS  HAVE  GOOD  MAEKETS 
NEAE  AT  HAND. 


Eastern  cities  and  manufacturing  cen- 
ters during  the  past  twenty  years  have 
fostered  and  encouraged  change  and 
neglect  of  farming  interests-  in  the 
East."  Says  Mr.  Burritt:  ''In  fact; 
many  of  these  changes  may  be  said  to  be 
the  direct  results  of  this  movement, 
WHICH  HAS  NOW  NOT  ONLY 
REACHED  ITS  LIMITS,  BUT  HAS 
TURNED  BACK  EASTWARD.  DIS- 
ORGANIZATION AND  ABANDON. 
MENT  HAVE  CEASED;  REORGAN- 
IZATION AND  RECONSTRUCTION 
HAVE  BEGUN." 

Young  men  who  are  flocking  back  to 
these  fine  old  farms,  attracted  by  the 
low  land  prices  and  the  splendid  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  farming  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  are  going  about  their  business 
in  the  modern  way.  They  are  getting 
results.  The  farm  of  the  East  is  in  real- 
ity coming  back  to  its  own.  Its  rolling 
fields  and  fertile  meadows  under  these 
modern  methods  of  farming  are  produc- 
ing crops  that  challenge  the  admiration 
of  the  world's  best  farmers.   The  verd- 


ant pastures,  watered  by  spring  and 
brook  and  river  and  lake,  provide  an 
abundance  of  splendid  forage  for  sleek 
and  profitable  dairy  herds.  Porkers  of 
prodigious  size  are  raised  at  trifling  ex- 
pense with  the  aid  of  a  skim-milk  diet. 
Thousands  of  sheep  again  are  ranging 
over  the  Eastern  hills;  the  wool  and 
mutton  are  bringing  small  fortunes  to 
the  Eastern  farmer  every  year. 

And  then  there  is  the  apple  orchard. 
The  old  type  of  farmer  in  the  East 
had  very  little  faith  in  the  apple  as  a 
commercial  proposition.  "Why,  apple 
trees  will  grow  anywhere,"  he  would 
say,  and  he  was  content  to  "let  them 
grow. ' '  He  failed,  wholly  to  appreciate 
that  apples  will  not  "grow  anywhere" 
unless  the  conditions  are  right — that 
the  delectable,  indescribable  flavor 
which  has  made  the  apple  King  of 
Fruits  can  be  found  in  its  highest  de- 
gree of  alluring  deliciousness  only  in 
those  apples  raised  here  in  the  East, 
where  in  truth  "apple  trees  will  grow 
anywhere." 

The  Eastern  farmer  is  beginning  to 
appreciate  his  apple  trees  now.    He  is 


G-OOD  BUILDINGS  CAN  OFTEN  BE  PUE- 
CHASED  AT  BEIGES  BELOW  THE  OEIG- 
INAL  COST 


giving  them  some  of  the  care  they  so 
richly  deserve  and  they  are  responding 
wonderfully  in  return.  As  these  better 
methods  become  more  generally  prac- 
ticed and  modern  methods  of  packing 
and  marketing  are  more  generally  em- 
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ployed,  the  Eastern  orchards  will  supply 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

Under  proper  management  Eastern 
farms  will  grow  astounding  crops  and 
when  you  consider  that  in  the  thirteen 
Eastern  States  there  are  34,275,000  per- 
sons who  must  look  to  these  farms  for 
their  food,  you  can  see  that  the  market- 
ing problem  is  not  a  problem  at  all. 
Practically  everything  raised  can  be 
sold  at  retail  prices.  There  are  no  long 
hauls  to  market,  no  big  freight  bills  to 
pay. 

Thousands  of  men  who  have  taken  up 
neglected  Eastern  farms  and  worked 
them  with  intelligence  backed  by  ambi- 


other  equipment.  That  was  only  five 
years  ago,  but  today  Mr.  Smith  owns 
the  farm  with  all  its  equipment,  free  and 
clear,  has  a  substantial  bank  account 
and  recently  refused  an  offer  of  $6000 
for  his- farm, 

Thomas  Holt,  who  came  from  South 
Dakota,  took  up  a  neglected  Eastern 
farm  when  it  would  carry  hardly  more 
than  half  a  dozen  cows.  Last  year  he 
kept  130  cows  and  heifers  and  seven 
horses  on  70  acres  and  sold  30  tons  of 
hay  at  $30  a  ton  besides.  Mr.  Holt's 
dairy  pays  him  $50  a  day  right  through 
the  year. 

"The  unequalled  markets  have  much 
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NEW  ENGLAND  FIELDS  OFTEN  PEODUCE  LAEGE  COEN  CEOPS.    PEICES  AEE  TEN 
TO  FIFTEEN  CENTS  PEE  BUSHEL  HIGHEE  THAN  IN  THE  WEST. 


tion  have  made  a  competence  for  them- 
selves. They  have  established  homes 
of  which  they  and  hundreds  of  com- 
munities in  which  they  are  located  are 
proud.  The  East  is  better  because  of 
these  modern  young  farmers,  with  real 
red  blood  in  their  veins ;  and  they  are 
better  men,  more  contented,  more  pros- 
perous, because  of  the  opportunities  the 
East  extended  to  them. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished, there  is  the  case  of  J.  B. 
Smith  who  purchased  a  run-down  farm 
of  150  acres  with  buildings,  near  a  large 
Eastern  city  for  $3300,  with  a  cash  pay- 
ment of  only  $350.  He  was  obliged 
also  to  go  in  debt  for  horses,  tools  and 


to  do  with  the  success  of  progressive 
farmers  here"  says  Mr,  Holt.  "We  have 
the  best  markets  in  America  right  at 
our  door  and  within  driving  distance  of 
my  farm  are  six  large  manufacturing 
towns  and  cities.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  same  amount  of  energy  and  grit  put 
into  almost  any  farm  here,  as  I  know 
the  Western  man  is  capable  of,  will  pro- 
duce wonders.  It  is  really  astonishing 
how  quickly  Eastern  lands  respond  to 
treatment  and  how  readily  they  produce 
an  abundance  of  everything  for  which 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale  at  the  best 
prices  in  the  United  States.  On  my 
farm  and  on  many  others  we  use  all  the 
improved  machinery  and  implements  to 
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take  care  of  our  cropsj'ust  as  they  do  in 
the  West." 

Thousands  of  other  men  have  done  as 
well  as  Smith  and  Holt.  Thousands 
more  are  doing  the  same  thing  today 
and  thousands  yet  to  come  will  find  suc- 
cess and  contentment  and  prosperity 
here  in  the  East.  The  opportunity  sure- 


ly is  here.  "With  low-price  productive 
land  and  high-price,  nearby  markets, 
there  is  needed  only  the  man  with  am- 
bition and  enough  practical  knowledge 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  most  f avor- 
able  combination  of  conditions  that  any 
farmer  can  have,  anywhere  in  the  world. 


Agricultural  Opportunities  of  the  South 

H.  F.  SMITH 

Vice  President  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railway 


SINCE  the  knowledge  of  the  author 
of  this  article  concerning  the  op- 
portunities for  successful  agricultural 
husbandry  offered  by  the  south  in  gen- 
eral is  necessarily  limited,  his  remarks 
are  confined  to  the  promising  sections 
contiguous  to  the  lines  of  the  N.  C.  & 
St.  L.  Ry.,  with  which  he  is  affiliated. 

This  Company's  lines  intersect  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  the  States  of 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  traversing  as  fertile  a  section 
as  may  be  found  in  the  entire  South. 

Tennessee  can  claim,  perhaps,  a 
greater  variety  of  soils  than  any  State 
in  the  Union,  from  the  sandy  mountain 
top  to  the  rich  alluvial  soils  of  the  river 
bottom.  That  section  of  Middle  Ten- 
nessee known  as  the  ''Central  Basin" 
embraces  the  most  fertile  region  of  the 
State,  abounding  in  the  celebrated  Ken- 
tucky Blue  Grass,  and  being  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  corn,  wheat, 
rye,  etc.,  to  truck  gardening,  and  to  the 
raising  of  fine  stock  of  all  kinds.  The 
many  grains  and  grasses  natural  to  this 
part  of  the  State,  which  can  be  grown 
abundantly  and  very  cheaply,  invite 
the  pursuit  of  dairying.  The  table 
lands  of  East  Tennessee  afford  excellent 
grazing  for  beef  stock,  and  in  the  Ten- 
nessee River  Valley,  which  crosses  the 
eastern  end  of  the  State,  are  grown 


ample  crops  of  cereals.  The  western 
division  of  the  State  is  devoted 
principally  to  the  raising  of  cotton,  al- 
though in  some  sections  large  crops  of 
wheat,  corn,  peanuts,  grasses,  fruit  and 
tomatoes  are  grown. 

The  Valley  of  Tennessee,  after  cross- 
ing East  Tennessee  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, swings  westward  and  crosses  the 
state  of  Alabama.  Its  course  then  pur- 
sues a  northerly  direction  and  crosses 
again  the  State  of  Tennessee  about  one 
hundred  miles  west  of  Nashville.  The 
soils  of  this  Valley  throughout  its  entire 
length  are  fertile,  wonderfully  produc- 
tive, easily  cultivated  and  produce  var- 
ied crops  of  value,  also  live  stock. 

To  the  south  of  us,  extending  from 
the  Mississippi  River  eastward  across 
the  States  of  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  lies  the 
celebrated  "Cotton  Belt,"  its  product 
finding  market  in  many  countries. 
South  of  the  Cotton  Belt  the  land  is 
more  sandy,  being  well  suited  to  the 
production  of  sweet  potatoes,  sugar 
cane,  peanuts,  tobacco,  fruits  and  many 
products  of  the  garden. 

The  climatic  conditions  in  the  south, 
especially  in  Tennessee,  being  centrally 
located,  offer  the  most  attractive  in- 
ducements to  those  seeking  pleasant 
and  healthful  surroundings.  Indeed, 
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owing  to  our  long  mild  seasons,  and  fav- 
orable conditions  for  feed  production 
at  a  low  cost,  probably  no  section  in  the 
entire  country  presents  more  inviting 
opportunities  for  profitable  agricultural 
pursuit  and  live  stock  production. 

Count}^  Fair  organizations  are  main- 
tained by  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  Coun- 
ties throughout  the  State,  and  the  an- 
nual exhibitis  enable  the  agriculturist, 
the  stock  breeder,  the  dairyman,  and 
all  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits to  display  their  products  to  ad- 
vantage, and  are  the  means  of  stimula- 
ting interest  and  promoting  improve- 
ment in  agricultural  conditions  gener- 
ally. 

Experimental  and  demonstration 
farms  are  maintained  by  the  State 
Government  at  various  points  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  expert  agri- 
culturists whose  pleasure  it  is  to  in- 
struct and  educate  those  engaged  in 
farming  as  to  the  character  of  soil  best 
adapted  to  the  production  of  certain 
kinds  of  crops,  and  in  other  ways  en- 
courage their  labors  in  the  direction 
that  will  secure  the  greatest  results. 


The  substantial  assistance  extended 
by  the  railroads  in  every  way  manifests 
itself  in  the  feeling  of  cordial  co-opera- 
tion that  exists  between  the  two  inter- 
ests, and  the  excellent  transportation 
facilities  provided  insure  the  products 
of  the  farm  reaching  the  markets  of 
consumption  with  expedition  and  in 
good  condition. 

The  mineral,  marble  and  clay  re- 
sources of  the  section  described  herein, 
consisting  of  enormous  deposits  of  coal, 
iron  ores,  phosphate  rock,  marble, 
bauxite  ore,  shale,  portland  and  natural 
cement  material,  sand,  gravel  and  tile 
pottery  clay,  afford  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities to  all  desiring  to  engage  in  var- 
ious manufacturing  pursuits.  An  abun- 
dance of  hardwood  timber  offers  great 
opportunities  for  the  establishment  of 
wood-working  enterprises  adjacent  to 
the  raw  material.  Probably  no  section 
of  the  country  affords  greater  oppor- 
tunities to  the  agriculturist  and  the 
manufacturer  than  the  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  south  herein  briefly  con- 
sidered. 
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Growing  English  Walnuts  in  Northern 

Climates 


OWNERS  of  country  estates  and 
orchardists  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  just  now  devoting  more 
attention  to  the  culture  of  the  English 
or  Persian  walnut  than  to  any  other  in- 
dustry. In  fact,  horticulturists  every- 
where are  tremendously  interested  in 
the  propagation  of  this  delicious  fruit, 
both  from  a  commercial  and  an  aes- 
thetic point  of  view. 

For  many  years  the  English  walnut 
has  been  cultivated  with  more  than  or- 
dinary success  in  California,  but  only 
very  recently  has  a  sufficiently  hardy 
variety  been  found  to  withstand  the  se- 
vere winters  of  the  Northern,  Eastern 
and  Southeastern  states.  The  circum- 
stances pertaining  to  the  discovery  of 
an  unusually  hardy  variety,  the  Pome- 
roy  English  walnut,  may  be  related  as 
follows : 

The  late  Norman  Pomeroy,  of  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  while  attending  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  in  Philadelphia  in 
1876,  noticed  a  species  of  tree  totally 
new  to  him.  On  investigation,  he  found 
it  to  be  an  English  walnut  tree  of  sur- 
prising beauty.  It  was  the  fall  of  the 
year  and  the  ground  underneath  the 
tree  was  covered  with  nuts.  These 
proved  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  taste,  to  any  of  the  imported  varie- 
ties with  which  Mr.  Pomeroy  was /fa- 
miliar. 

Being  thoroughly  versed  in  arbor 
culture,  Mr.  Pomeroy  propagated  young 
trees  from  this  acclimated  variety,  feel- 
ing certain  that  from  these  he  would  ul- 
timately obtain  an  English  walnut  of 
superior  hardiness,  capable  of  resisting 
the  rigors  of  almost  any  climate. 

He  planted  these  young  trees  about 
his  residence  in  Niagara  County,  N.  Y., 


in  the  spring  of  1877,  and  they  grew 
steadily,  making  surprising  growths 
each  year  until  now  they  stand  fully  50 
feet  high,  with  a  spread  to  their 
branches  of  40  to  45  feet,  and  yielding 
nuts  of  the  finest  quality  and  in  great 
abundance.  During  the  35  years  of 
years  of  growth  where  the  temperature 
has  frequently  descended  far  below 
zero,  they  have  not  had  a  single  set- 
back, maturing  even  earlier  than  the 
black  walnut  or  the  oak. 

The  elder  Pomeroy 's  remarkable  suc- 
cess has  attracted  the  attention  of  nut 
culturists,  horticulturists,  and  progres- 
sive farmers  in  all  parts  of  this  country 
and  Europe.  Nut  specialists  from  Cali- 
fornia came  East  and  examined  the 
Pomeroy  trees,  and  were  well  satisfied 
that  a  hardy  variety  for  the  colder 
states  had  at  last  been  found. 

Realizing  the  value  of  his  father's  dis- 
covery, Mr.  E.  C.  Pomeroy,  a  few  years 
ago,  set  out  several  orchards  of  the  va- 
riety which  had  thriven  so  well,  and  all 
these  trees  are  now  in  a  fine  state  of 
healthy  growth,  and  are  known  by  nut 
growers  all  over  the  country.  Only  the 
other  day  a  prominent  physician  in  At- 
lantic City  just  returned  from  a  tour  of 
Austria,  told  Mr.  Pomeroy  of  the  fame 
which  his  orchards  enjoyed  abroad.  As 
an  instance  of  this,  the  doctor  mention- 
ed the  name  of  an  Austrian  nut  grower, 
who  declared  the  Pomeroy  nut  to  be 
the  very  best  variety  in  the  world. 
These  nuts  do  not  become  rancid  in 
warm  weather,  having  been  kept  for 
several  years  in  perfect  condition,  with- 
out cold  storage. 

So  profitable  has  the  culture  of  the 
English  walnut  in  the  Eastern  and 
Northern  states  become,  that  owners  of 
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farms  and  suburban  tracts  are  begin- 
ning to  set  out  large  orchards,  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  immense  demand  that  is 
already  being  shown  for  this  most  edi- 
ble of  all  nuts. 

In  California  the  nut  industry  is  rival- 
ing that  of  the  orange ;  and  even  now, 
there  are  more  dollars'  worth  of  nuts 
shipped  from  the  state  per  year  than 
there  are  of  oranges.  This  statement  is 
meant  to  include  all  varieties  of  nuts, 
although  the  English  walnut  figures 
largest  in  the  proportion. 

As  to  planting  and  cultivating,  Eng- 
lish walnut  trees  seem  to  require  no  par- 
ticular soil,  but  should  not  be  set  out 
where  it  is  low  and  wet.  The  trees 
should  be  planted  40  to  50  feet  apart 
each  way.  A  cultivated  crop,  such  as 
corn  or  potatoes,  with  small  fruit  trees 
for  fillers,  can  be  made  to  yield  an  in- 
come for  the  brief  period,  comparative- 
ly, before  the  walnuts  begin  to  bear. 
The  pruning  should  be  done  between 
fall  and  spring,  only  such  branches  as 
would  interfere  with  cultivation  being 
removed. 

In  planting  on  the  lawn  the  ground 
about  the  base  of  the  tree  should  be 
kept  spaded  for  three  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  after  the  first  year  some  well- 
rotted  manure  should  be  worked  into 
the  soil  around  the  tree.  No  cultivating 
should  be  done  after  the  first  of  Au- 
gust, as  it  would  encourage  further 
growth,  and  from  then  until  winter  the 
annual  growth  of  wood  is  ripening  and 
hardening. 

No  more  beautiful  shade  tree  is 
known  than  the  English  walnut.  They 
make  comparatively  no  litter,  have  a 
pure  white  bark,  very  closely  resem- 
bling that  of  the  white  birch,  and  bear 
a  heavy  foliage  with  a  rich,  glossy  leaf. 
They  are  almost  immune  from  insect 
pests,  a  certain  alkali  sap  which  they 


possess  serving  to  drive  away  the  para- 
sites which  are  so  ruinous  to  the  chest- 
nut and  nearly  all  other  fruit  trees. 

In  the  English  walnut  at  its  best,  the 
male  and  female  blossoms  mature  at  the 
same  time,  insuring  perfect  fertilization. 
Under  favorable  circumstances,  the 
trees  will  bear  nuts  three  to  five  years 
from  transplanting  and  increase  in  yield 
yearly.  Their  value  is  being  recognized 
and  they  are  being  used  more  and  more 
as  a  substitute  for  meat,  one  pound  of 
walnut  meat  being  said  to  equal  eight 
pounds  of  steak,  in  nutriment. 

In  transplantation,  most  groAvers  have 
found  that  two  to  four-year-old  trees 
are  most  readily  transplanted.  At  this 
age  most  of  their  growth  has  been  in 
roots,  and  removal  causes  them  to  throw 
out  additional  roots,  and  thus  give  in- 
creased vigor  to  the  tree.  Then  again, 
the  smaller  the  tree,  the  more  safely 
may  it  be  packed  and  shipped  to  its  des- 
tination. 

The  Eastern  grower  has  many  ad- 
vantages over  his  rival  of  the  West. 
First  of  all,  there  is  the  consideration  of 
freight  charges,  which  on  a  carload 
from  California  amount  to  such  a  sum 
that  added  to  the  cost  of  the  nut,  natur- 
ally increases  the  price  per  pound  sev- 
eral cents  over  the  variety  grown  in 
the  East  and  placed  in  an  Eastern  mar- 
ket. 

A  California  grower  of  English  wal- 
nuts who  recently  visited  an  orchard  in 
Western  New  York  declared  the  speci- 
mens which  he  saw  there  to  be  ''the 
very  finest  I  have  ever  seen."  "You 
have  a  better  fiavored  nut  and  you  have 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  varie- 
ty is  thrifty  and  hardy, ' '  were  his  exact 
words.  This  same  grower  said  that  his 
few  acres  of  young  California  trees 
gave  him  in  1911  a  crop  which  he  sold 
for  $10,000. 
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The  1912  International 

JAMES  F.  WALKER.  '14 


THE  International  is  the  stockmen's 
annual  convention,  and  the  mag- 
nificance  of  the  occasion  cannot  be  real- 
ized by  one  who  has  not  actually  been 
there.  Those  interested  in  the  animal 
industry  gather  from  far  and  wide  and 
Scotch  herdsmen  and  college  professors 
meet  on  common  ground.  The  show  has 
become  a  wonderful  institution,  the  size 
of  which  is  hard  to  comprehend.  In 
fact  so  much  is  presented  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  it  all,  and  to  learn  every- 
thing that  can  be  learned  from  such  an 
occasion. 

The  International  has  grown  so  much 
in  size,  and  improved  so  much  in  quali- 
ty as  the  years  have  passed,  that  the 
founders  themselves  must  be  beginning 
to  wonder  where  it  all  will  end.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  show  has  obtained  a 
position  of  no  mean  importance,  and  its 
influence  on  the  economy  of  American 
agriculture  would  be  hard  to  estimate. 

The  show  opened  this  year  on  Satur- 
day, Nov.  30th,  and  the  first  day  was 
given  to  the  Students '  Judging  Contest. 
Twelve  Agricultural  Colleges,  including 
ten  from  the  United  States  and  two 
from  Canada,  were  represented  by  a 
team  of  five  men  each.  Twelve  rings  of 
stock  were  placed,  including  three  each 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  Oral 
reasons  were  given  by  the  students  on 
two  rings  of  each  kind  of  stock  before 
the  respective  judging  committees.  The 
results  announced  showed  Iowa  first 
with  3,885  out  of  a  possible  of  5,000 
points;  Kansas  second,  with  a  score  of 
3,682 ;  Missouri  third,  with  3,590 ;  Ohio 
fourth,  with  3,560 ;  and  Nebraska  fifth, 
with  3,415.  Ohio  ranked  first  on  hogs, 
second  on  cattle,  ninth  on  horses,  and 
tenth  on  sheep.  While  the  Buckeye  team 


did  not  win  first  place,  it  did  a  great 
deal  toward  making  the  contest  a  live- 
ly one,  and  its  work  is  to  be  com- 
mended. 

The  boys  on  the  judging  teams  were 
not  the  only  agricultural  students  pres- 
ent. Hundreds  of  students  and  dozens 
of  professors  were  there,  representing 
almost  every  state  in  the  Union.  Ohio 
did  not  turn  out  so  generally  as  on  some 
other  years,  there  being  only  about 
thirty  in  the  party.  Many  other  states 
were  liberally  represented,  however, 
and  some  traveled  for  long  distances 
that  they  might  learn  the  lessons  of  the 
show  and  return  to  their  work  instilled 
with  new  enthusiasm. 

On  Monday  the  official  judging  be- 
gan in  earnest,  the  fat  classes  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine  receiving  attention  on 
that  day.  The  steer  show  was  especial- 
ly pleasing,  there  being  hot  competition 
in  all  classes.  The  offerings  showed 
the  most  correct  conformation  and  the 
best  of  fitting.  The  grand  champion- 
ship was  won  by  Jas.  McGregor  on  his 
Angus  steer.  Premier  Knight,  who  later 
sold  for  $50  per  hundred. 

Competition  was  also  hot  in  the  bar- 
row and  wether  classes,  great  excel- 
lence being  noted  especially  in  the  lat- 
ter. Ohio  State  University  figured  very 
prominently  in  the  winnings,  showing 
the  first  prize  and  champion  yearling 
Cheviot,  the  first  prize  yearling  Dorset, 
the  second  prize  yearling  Southdown, 
the  second  prize  wether  in  grades  and 
cross  breds,  and  also  the  best  pen  of 
five  fat  sheep.  Ohio  had  a  most  credit- 
able showing  of  live  stock  all  the  way 
around,  but  she  did  herself  brown  on 
sheep. 

Along  with  the  other  fat  stock  the 
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carlots  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  must 
be  mentioned.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
show  in  which  there  is  an  ever  increas- 
ing interest,  and  1912  brought  many 
well  fitted  loads.  There  were  eighty- 
seven  cars  of  fat  cattle  shown,  the 
grand  championship  going  to  E.  P.  Hall, 
Mechanicsburg,  111.,  on  his  toppy  bunch 
of  Angus.  The  same  gentleman  also 
won  this  prize  a  year  ago,  his  cattle 
selling  for  $15.75  per  hundred.  This 
year  they  brought  $14  per  hundred. 

Great  interest,  of  course,  always  cen- 
ters around  the  Shorthorns,  and  when- 
ever a  ring  of  this  breed  was  showing 
there  was  a  group  of  Scotchmen  and 
would-be  Scotchman  standing  by  to  see 
the  result.  Needless  to  say  the  offer- 
ings were  very  fine.  There  were  some 
milking  Shorthorns  shown  this  year  in 
addition  to  those  of  the  more  beefy 
type.  A  two-day  production  contest 
which  was  carried  on,  gave  first  place 
in  this  class  to  a  cow  owned  by  May 
&  Otis. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  dairy 
type  of  Shorthorns  are  becoming  quite 
numerous,  and  at  the  present  time  they 
are  making  arrangements  to  organize  a 
club  within  the  National  Shorthorn  As- 
sociation for  the  better  furtherance  of 
their  interests. 

Other  breeds  of  cattle  also  called 
forth  enthusiasm.  Angus  and  Heref ords 
were  there  in  great  numbers,  and  the 
long  lines  of  animals  in  each  class  of- 
fered a  difficult  proposition  to  the 
judges.  Galloways,  Red  Polls,  and 
Polled  Durhams  were  also  represented. 

The  classes  in  swine  gave  ample  op- 
portunity for  study  in  types  and  breeds 
of  this  kind  of  stock.  Berkshires,  Po- 
land Chinas,  Chester  Whites,  Duroc-Jer- 
seys,  Hampshires,  Yorkshires,  and  Tam- 
worths  were  all  there  with  faces  washed 
and  hair  combed. 


In  the  ovine  department  were  to  be 
found  the  finest  specimens  of  Shrop- 
shires,  Southdowns,  Dorsets,  Lincolns,. 
Leicesters,  Hampshires,  Oxfords,  Che- 
viots, Cotswolds,  and  Rambouillets.  The 
admirers  of  other  kinds  of  live  stock, 
however  ardent,  and  however  success- 
ful, will  have  to  take  off  their  hats  to 
what  is  being  accomplished  among  the 
artful  shepherds. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  exhibition  of 
horses  and  the  use  of  superlatives  can 
scarcely  be  too  strong.  The  Percherons, 
as  usual,  made  a  wonderful  showing  in 
all  classes,  the  championship  in  stallions 
going  to  J.  Crouch  &  Son  on  Impreca- 
tion, also  last  year's  winner.  The  cham- 
pion mare  was  Hysope,  owned  by  Tru- 
man. 

The  quality  of  Shires  and  Clydes- 
dales offered  was  never  finer,  and  they 
were  present  in  great  numbers.  One 
prominent  exhibitor  of  Clydesdales  was 
Robert  Fairbairn,  of  New  Jersey,  who 
won  four  championships  out  of  six 
horses  shown.  The  Belgian  show  head- 
ed anything  ever  before  seen  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  animals  exhibited  were  of 
the  most  approved  type.  A  few  Suf- 
folks  were  also  shown. 

In  the  evening  program  there  were 
exhibits  of  saddlers,  ponies,  light  and 
heavy  harness  horses,  and  the  noted  six 
horse  teams.  A  discussion  of  these 
classes  would  mean  a  chapter  in  itself 
and  will  have  to  be  left  untouched. 

In  closing,  let  it  be  said  that  the  In- 
ternational is  the  greatest  show  in 
America  if  not  in  the  world.  Those  who 
go  out  from  its  portals  cannot  help  but 
have  a  broader  conception  of  life,  and 
no  agricultural  student  should  con- 
sider his  education  complete  until  he 
has  enjoyed  at  least  one  visit  to  this 
annual  event. 
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Editorial 


For  several  months  we  have  earnestly 
debated  the  advisability  of  issuing  such 

a  number  as  the  one  herewith 
THE  presented.  We  fully  appre- 
ISSUE    ciate  our  debt  to  Ohio  and 

Ohio's  institutions  and  are 
loath  to  even  offer  any  suggestion  which 
might  by  any  possibility  detract  from 
her  agricultural  pre-eminence  and  glory 
in  the  eyes  of  our  fellow  students.  We 
have  traveled  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  state  and  know  her  fields  and  farm- 
steads to  be  the  very  Ultima  Thule  of 
this  primal  occupation.  We  have  per- 
sonally inspected  various  orchards  and 
dairy,  and  truck,  and  livestock  propo- 
sitions, and  have  found  them  to  be  safe 
sonally  inspected  various  orchard  and 
satisfactory  in  every  respect,  one  might 
say.  Yet  it  is  because  of  this  very  suc- 
cess that  we  are  led  to  point  in  other 
directions.  Success  has  so  enhanced 
values  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for 


a  young  man  without  funds  to  establish 
himself  agriculturally  in  our  own  favor- 
ed state  without  a  desperate  struggle. 

Many  graduates  of  agricultural  col- 
leges find  themselves  forced  into  other 
lines  of  work  because  the  limited  funds 
available  will  not  permit  them  to  farm 
according  to  the  methods  for  which  they 
have  been  trained. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
we  have  decided  that  it  is  merely  a  part 
of  our  duty  to  our  constituents  to  pub- 
lish a  fair  statement  of  the  various  agri- 
cultural opportunities  available.  Natur- 
ally not  all  these  are  enclosed  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  one  state  and  we 
have  described  them,  wherever  they  are 
to  be  found. 

Basing  our  opinion  both  upon  gen- 
eral information  and  upon  personal  in- 
vestigation, we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  statements  here  pre- 
sented are  entirely  authentic  and  we 
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have  particularly  guarded  against  any 
possible  attempt  to  mislead. 


A.  D.  1913!    How  does  that  sound? 
Well,  it  all  depends  upon  who  is  an- 
swering   the  question. 
THE  The  advent  of  the  new 

NEW  YEAR  year  marks  off  for  a  few, 
we  must  remember,  sim- 
ply one  step  nearer  the  end.  For  the 
majority,  however.  New  Year's  day  rep- 
resents merely  the  starting  post  for  an- 
other leisurely  trot  around  the  twelve 
month's  course,  enjoying  the  comforts 
of  life  as  they  go. 

But  for  those  of  us  who  are  young 
and  active  and  vibrant  with  life,  the 
coming  of  the  new  year  causes  the  real- 
ization, with  a  thrill  of  delight,  that  we 
are  one  step  nearer  the  attainment  of 
our  ambitions  and  the  fulfillment  of  our 
ideals. 

A  moment's  reflection,  however,  re- 
calls the  rapidity  with  which  these  an- 
niversaries have  recurred,  and  imme- 
diately we  are  flooded  with  a  feeling 
of  poignant  compunction  at  the  memory 
of  the  hours,  and  days,  and  years  we 
have  foolishly  wasted.  And — therefore, 
we  do  hereby  highly  resolve,  etc. 


The   Thirteenth   International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  by  far  the  greatest 
and    best    of    all,  has 
AFTER  THE    passed  into  history. 
SHOW.  Here  was  seen  the  su- 

perlative in  the  live 
stock  realm.  They  were  gathered  from 
every  land  and  from  every  herd  and 
flock  where  the  master  hands  and 
minds, the  Napoleons, if  you  please,  have 
striven  to  produce  the  best.  The  master 
feeders  and  breeders  of  the  Old  World 
competed  with  the  best  in  the  New 
World  in  their  annual  battle.  Yea, 
there  are  great  battles  fought  in  the 


large  amphitheatre  where  the  swine, 
ovine,  bovine,  and  equine  beauties  strive 
for  the  highest  honors  of  the  live  stock 
world,  viz.,  the  championship  of  the 
breed  and  of  the  show.  Is  it  not  fitting 
that  the  brains  of  the  greatest  stock- 
men of  the  world  should  be  pitted 
against  one  another  in  the  amphitheatre 
of  peace  rather  than  in  the  arena  of 
war?  As  one  watches  these  beautiful 
and  faultless  animals  being  displayed 
before  the  judges,  he  says,  "Let  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Breeds"  go  on,  but  may  the 
time  soon  come  when  we  are  producing 
the  best  live  stock  of  the  world  rather 
than  bringing  it  over  from  Europe. 

J.  W.  H. 


The  week  of  February  3-7  should  be 
a  memorable  one  for  the  farmers  of 

Franklin  County.  The 
FARMERS'  resources  and  energies  of 
WEEK  the    entire  agricultural 

college  will  be  focused 
upon  the  various  activities  taking  place 
that  week.  No  farmer  in  Franklin  or 
surrounding  counties  can  afford  to  miss 
a  single  session.  Why  can't  we  have 
several  thousand  farmers  with  their 
wives  and  sons  and  daughters  upon  the 
campus  during  that  week?  We  can  if 
we  but  develop  the  enthusiasm  which 
the  occasion  merits.  It  would  be  one 
of  the  biggest  boosts  for  Ohio  State 
spirit  that  we  have  experienced  for  a 
long  time. 

Pass  the  good  word  along. 


For  some  years  the  students  and  in- 
structors, of  the  various  Agricultural 

Colleges  attending  the 
THE  ANNUAL  International  Live 
BANQUET.         Stock  Exposition, have 

met  in  an  annual  ban- 
quet. Each  year  a  different  college  has 
charge  of  the  banquet  and  makes  all  ar- 
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rangements  necessary  for  its  success. 
The  object  in  view  when  this  annual 
banquet  was  instituted  was  a  worthy 
one,  but  this  object  of  co-operation  and 
mutual  acquaintanceship  was  certainly 
not  realized  in  this  year's  banquet.  Un- 
less the  original  idea  is  kept  in  view 
the  banquet  scarcely  justifies  students 
spending  the  money  and  time  necessary 
to  attend  it.  We  sincerely  trust  that  if 
these  banquets  are  continued  they  be 
made  a  means  of  getting  the  students  of 
the  different  colleges  acquainted  with 
one  another  and  that  a  better  spirit  of 
fellowship  and  co-operation  be  fostered. 

J.  W.  H. 


How  true  it  is  that  there  is  no  educa- 
tion like  travel.  Our  colleges  now  rec- 
ognize this  principle,  as  wit- 
TRAVEL  ness  the  numerous  field 
trips  of  greater  or  less  dur- 
ation annually  required  of  the  various 
engineering  and  agricultural  classes. 
The  Germans  recognized  it  years  ago  in 
some  of  their  high  schools,  where  the 
boys  yearly  take  an  excursion  lasting 
several  weeks.  The  general  farming 
fraternity  is  now  realizing  the  under- 
lying truth  of  this  principle,  as  never 
before,  and  the  effect  is  distinctly  no- 
ticeable in  the  ever  enlarging  propor- 
tions of  the  state  fairs  and  the  national 
expositions.  The  regular  stated  vaca- 
tion for  the  farmer  and  his  wife  is  be- 
coming more  common  each  year  and  will 
no  doubt  in  time  become  just  as  thor- 
oughly established  and  just  as  much  ex- 


pected as  the  fornight's  respite  of  the 
clerk  and  the  professional  man  at  the 
present  time. 

These  are  encouraging  signs  and  in- 
dicate that  the  farmer  is  spending  a 
greater  proportion  of  his  time  in  observ. 
ing  and  planning  and  consequently  a 
lesser  proportion  in  arduous,  routine 
labor. 


Townshend  is  experiencing  an  unpre- 
cedented period  of  prosperity.  From 
the  very  beginning  of 
TOWNSHEND  the  year  a  maximum 
LITERARY  of  interest  has  been 
SOCIETY.  shown.  Excellent  pro- 

grams have  been  ar- 
ranged and  rendered  and  the  attend- 
ance has  been  exceptional.  A  very 
large  membership  is  not  particularly 
desired,  but  there  is  usually  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  one's  name  on  the 
roll. 

Just  consider  for  a  moment.  Wouldn't 
you  be  better  off  on  Monday  evenings 
over  at  the  meeting  than  at  the  club, 
on  the  streets,  or  just  loafing?  The  ex- 
penditures of  time  and  energy  required 
to  uphold  your  share  at  literary  meet- 
ings are  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
rich  returns  to  be  obtained — ease,  self- 
possession,  accuracy  and  fluency  in  the 
art  of  oral  expression.  Better  come  out 
and  get  acquainted,  cheerfully  welcome 
your  share  of  the  literary  work,  and 
then  carry  it  through  to  a  brilliant  con- 
clusion. Townshend  will  profit  by  your 
presence  and  you  yourself  will  profit 
many  fold. 
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(Bi^t  mart  2f  am  arquatnt^b  mttli  agrirultural 
afltatrfi,  tljp  b^tt^r  31  am  pkaBrb  mttif  titm;  insn- 
mitrlj  tlyat  31  ran  nomlj^rp  finJi  jsn  gr^at  sattsfartinn 
aa  in  tlfmt  tnnnrmt  anb  na^fnl  pnrjsntta.  3ln 
tninlgtng  t^tBt  foltnga  3f  am  tn  r^flrrt  i|nm 
mnrit  mnr^  brltgljtfnl  to  an  nnli^banrlt^b  mtnb  ta 
t^t  laak  nf  making  imprnu^mrnta  m  tly?  ^artlj, 
tiian  all  ti\t  nainglnrg  mlyirlj  ran  arqnir^b  from 
ranaging  it,  bg  tl|^  mnat  nnint^rrnptrb  rarw  of 
rnnqurata.  ©Ij?  braign  nf  tliia  nbarrnattnn  ia  to 
aljom  l|om  mnrly.  aa  a  mrmb^r  of  Ijnman  aorirtg, 
31  fM  mgarlf  oblig^b  bg  yonr  labora,  to  rrnbrr 
r^aprrtablr  anb  abuantagrona  an  rmplogm^nt  mliirlf 
ia  mor^  rong^nial  to  tl|^  natnral  biapoaition  of 
mankinb  tljan  ang  otljrr. 

drorgp  Maaliington. 


QIo  Artljnr  ^onng,  Sao. 
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WHAT  THE  BUSY 
GRADS  ARE  DOING 


Richard  Faxon,  Agr.  '10,  formerly  in- 
spector on  the  Montana  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  is  at  present  connected  with 
the  James  Mills  Orchard  Company,  of 
Maxwell,  California. 

Frank  T.  McFarland,  Agr.  '11,  is  an 
instructor  in  botany  at  the  Kentucky 
State  College  at  Lexington. 

A.  S.  Neal,  Agr.  '04,  who  has  been 
with  the  Extension  Department,  goes  to 
Manhattan,  Kansas,  as  assistant  dairy- 
man in  the  Kansas  Extension  Depart- 
ment. 

John  Cadwallader,  Agr.  '10,  is  con- 
nected with  the  Dairy  Department  of 
the  Oklahoma  Experiment  Station.  Ed- 
ward Rinehart,  Agr.  '10,  connected  with 
the  Extension  Department  year  before 
last  and  Professor  in  Dairying  in  the 
University  last  year,  is  at  present  in 
Idaho,  doing  dairy  farm  investigation 
work  for  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  first  of  the  year, 
he  goes  to  Oregon,  in  connection  with 
the  same  work. 

0.  D.  Steiner,  Agr.  12,  is  connected 
with  the  Extension  Department  of  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

Tom  B.  Foster,  Agr.  '06,  is  managing 
a  large  dairy  farm  near  Loveland,  Ohio. 

S.  D.  Henkle,  Ex.  '05,  lives  on  a  farm 
near  Waynesville,  Ohio.  For  the  past 
five  years,  Mr.  Henkle  has  been  County 
Surveyor  of  Warren  County.  He  is 
President  of  the  Ohio  State  University, 
Alumni  Association  of  Warren  County 
and  in  his  report  of  the  attendance  on 
Ohio  State  day,  says,  that  twelve  of  the 
sixteen  present,  were  either  former  or 


present  agricultural  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Perry  Van  Ewing,  Agr.  '10,  is  Sec- 
retary to  President  H.  J.  Watters,  of 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  located 
at  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

Clyde  Waugh,  '12,  is  a  member  of 
the  Editorial  Staff  of  the  Ohio  Parmer. 

Samuel  Higginbottom,  Agr.  '11,  is 
Superintendent  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, Christian  College,  Allahabad, 
India.  Mr.  Higginbottom,  is  the  author 
of  several  articles  on  economic  and 
social  conditions  in  India.  At  present 
he  is  devoting  his  energies  toward  de- 
veloping the  natural  resources  of  India. 
Mr.  Wm.  Bembower,  Ag.  '11,  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  same  college. 

Prof.  L.  E.  Call,  Agr.  '06,  is  associate 
agronomist  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  located  at  Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 

C.  W.  McCuUough,  Ex.  '97,  resides 
near  Steubenville,  Ohio,  where  he  is 
managing  a  general  farm. 

A.  R.  Page,  Agr.  '11,  was  a  visitor  at 
the  University  during  the  Thanksgiving 
vacation,  attending  the  football  game  on 
Thursday.  Mr.  Page  is  with  his  father 
on  a  farm  near  Dennison,  Ohio. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  November  issue  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Student,  Mr.  Bentley's  name 
appeared  as  being  the  first  graduate  in 
the  college  of  agriculture  at  the  Ohio 
State  University  in  1885  .  In  this  issue, 
Mr.  Devol,  receives  the  honor  of  being 
the  second  graduate  in  1886.    For  the 
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next  three  years  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture was  without  a  representative  on 
graduation  day.  In  1890  two  men  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Agriculture  and  since  that  time  many 
have  been  sent  out  from  the  agricul- 
tural college  each  3^ear.  In  1890,  Knott 
C.  Egbert  and  Charles  P.  Fox  received 
this  honor.  The  former  is  connected 
with  an  Indian  school  in  Oregon.  The 
latter,  is  located  at  395  Doyle  St.,  Akron 
Ohio.  Mr.  Fox  holds  the  honor  of  re- 
ceiving the  first  advanced  degree  given 
in  the  Agricultural  College,  taking  his 
Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture  in 
1895.  At  present,  Mr.  Fox  is  the  crude 
rubber  expert  for  the  Diamond  Rubber 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 

The  first  graduate  of  the  Domestic 
Science  Department,  of  the  University 
was  Miss  Laura  Weisman,  now  Mrs.  C. 
W.  Burkett,  who  completed  her  course 
in  1900.  Mr.  Burkett  graduated  from 
the  College  of  Agriculture  in  1895  with 
the  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agri- 
culture and  in  1898  with  his  Masters 
degree  in  the  same  college.  Mr.  Burkett 
has  written  and  published  several  books 
along  agricultural  lines.  Among  his 
publications  may  be  mentioned,  "A 
History  of  Ohio  Agriculture,"  "Our  Do- 
mestic Animals,"  "Soils,"  "Farm 
Stock,"  "Farm  Crops"  and  "Agricul- 
ture for  Beginners." 

H=  I.  Hooker,  who  spent  a  year  in 
studying  Agriculture,  is  now  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  is  salesman  for  an  auto 
supply  house. 

S.  H.  Sterner  is  farming  in  Hancock 
County.   He  spent  three  years  at  State. 

F.  B.  Rarey  is  farming  near  Kenton, 
Hardin  County. 

Robert  E.  Holliday,  one  of  our  oldest 
patriarchs,  who  was  a  student  at  State 
from  '73  to  '75,  operates  a  farm  near 
Piedmont,  in  Harrison  County. 


0.  W.  Erven,  Avho  was  enrolled  one 
year,  and  T.  S.  Tabler,  who  Avas  a 
"Short  Horn"  in  1911,  are  farming  in 
Henry  County. 

A.  W.  Mayferth  is  farming  in  Holmes 
County,  near  Winesburg. 

F.  B.  Roscoe  is  tilling  the  soil  in  Hu- 
ron County. 

In  Licking  County  T.  V.  Stiers  is 
farming,  near  Alexandria;  J.  0.  Shaw 
is  engaged  in  stock-raising,  near  New 
ark,  and  B.  S.  Innis  and  Paul  D.  Meek 
are  farming  near  Pataskala. 

F.  D.  Sharp,  of  Logan  County ;  A.  D. 
Mason,  of  Lorain  County,  and  A.  E. 
Baily,  of  Mahoning  County,  are  engag- 
ed in  farming  and  dairjdng. 

F.  W.  Nelson  is  farming  in  Meigs  Co. 

H.  G.  Winkler  is  a  gardener  in  Law- 
rence County. 

Chalmers  W.  DePue,  '08,  is  an  agron- 
omist at  Brookline,  Mass. 

J.  0.  Williams,  '08,  spent  the  Thanks- 
giving vacation  with  his  brother,  0.  W. 
Williams,  in  Columbus.  Mr.  Williams 
was  former  business  manager  of  this 
paper  and  today  is  located  at  Fort  Col- 
lins, Colo.  He  has  charge  of  the  horse 
breeding  experiments  which  are  being 
carried  on  there  in  an  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain an  American  carriage  horse. 

John  0.  McNutt,  Ag.  '07,  professor 
of  Animal  Husbandry  at  Ealeigh,  N.  C, 
stopped  off  at  the  University  with  his 
stock  judging  team  while  en  route  from 
Chicago  to  the  South.  His  party  of 
eleven  men  lunched  at  the  Ohio  Union 
after  having  spent  the  morning  of  the 
6th  in  looking  over  the  campus. 

George  R.  Rinehart,  Ag.  '12,  who  is 
studying  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, together  with  his  wife,  formerly 
Miss  Elsie  Leue,  Ag.  '12,  writes  that  the 
adherents  of  Ohio  State  celebrated  Ohio 
State  Day  in  Ann  Arbor  in  a  most  en- 
joyable manner. 
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CURRENT  AGRICULTURAL 

T  TT^TTT?  AT^TTTJT?  comments  and  criticisms  on 

JL/i  1  Jl/lVr\  1  U  IV H/   CONTEMPORARY  CONTRIBUTIONS 


One  of  the  newest  books  relating  to 
the  upbuilding  of  the  soil  is  that  written 
by  the  well  known  agricultural  expert, 
Alva  Agee.  It  is  entitled,  "Crops  and 
Methods  for  Soil  Improvement,"  and 
taken  up  a  discussion  of  the  general 
factors  of  fertility.  Special  chapters  are 
devoted  to  such  subjects  as  ''Lime," 
"Organrc  Matter,"  "The  Clovers," 
"Alfalfa,"  "Grass  Sods,"  "The  Cow- 
pea,"  etc.  Commercial  fertilizers  are 
treated  in  some  detail  and  some  whole- 
some advice  is  given  concerning  the 
purchase  and  use  of  farm  fertilizers. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.  Price  $1.50  net. 


A  most  instructive  and  readable  book 
entitled  "Hygiene  for  the  Worker"  has 
just  been  published  by  the  American 
Book  Company.  Personal  cleanliness 
and  practical  home  sanitation  are 
treated  at  some  length.  Particularly  in- 
teresting are  the  chapters  dealing  with 
the  use  of  safety  devices  for  the  pro- 
tection of  workmen.  Simple  directions 
for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  are 
also  included. 


An  Ohio  Farmers'  Co-operative  Store. 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  Nov.  30,  1912. 
The  report  of  a  successful  co-opera- 
tive stock  company  capitalized  at  $20,- 
000  which  has  made  great  strides  to- 
wards bringing  the  produced  and  con- 
sumer closer  together.  The  principles 
of  the  management  of  this  Portage 


County,  Ohio,  organization  are  discuss- 
ed together  with  the  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture extension. 


Through  an  error  in  our  last  issue  we 
attributed  an  article  on  "The  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station"  to  Mr.  Clyde  A. 
Waugh,  of  the  Ohio  Farmer,  when  in 
reality,  it  should  have  been  credited  to 
Editor  John  F.  Cunningham,  of  the 
same  publication. 


The  Literary  Digest  of  November  23, 
enters  into  an  interesting  discussion  of 
"The  Farmer's  Share  of  Prosperity." 
According  to  the  latest  Census  Bureau 
bulletin  there  are  two  farms  being 
worked  by  tenants  where  three  are 
operated  by  their  owners.  Mortgaged 
farms  have  increased  17.7  per  cent  in 
the  last  ten  years.  On  the  other  hand 
the  average  farm  has  doubled  in  value 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  These 
figures  together  with  others  presented 
leads  to  interesting  speculation. 


"A  World-wide  Movement  in  Agri- 
culture," by  Dean  H.  C.  Price.  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer,  November  9.  An 
article  relating  the  cause  of  origin  and 
presenting  the  methods  pursued  by  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
of  Rome  in  carrying  out  its  plans.  This 
organization  is  supported  by  50  nations 
of  the  globe  comprising  95  per  cent,  of 
the  land  and  98  per  cent  of  the  people. 
It  has  for  its  object  "the  gathering, 
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summarizing  and  disseminating  of  in- 
formation on  the  world's  supply  of  sta- 
ples of  agriculture."  A  uniform  system 
of  collecting  statistics  has  been  adopted 
by  the  nations  and  besides  disseminat- 
ing statistical  matter  the  organization 
has  become  a  clearing  house  for  agri- 
cultural literature. 


''Agriculture  at  a  High  School."  By 
H.  F.  Button,  in  Rural  New  Yorker,  No- 
vember 16.  The  history  as  well  as  pre- 
sentation of  the  management  of  The 
Manassas  Agricultural  High  School  in 
Virginia. 


''Bacteria  in  Soils."  By  Prof.  Fir- 
man E.  Bear,  Ohio  Farmer,  November 
16.  In  simple  fashion  and  comprehen- 
sive language  the  story  of  soil  bacteria 
is  related.  The  article  ^  written  en- 
tirely from  a  practical  agricultural 
standpoint.  Some  bits  of  history  are 
mentioned  in  introducing  the  subject.  It 
goes  back  to  the  time  of  Leewenhock, 
who  found  that  "water  usually  con- 
tained great  numbers  of  'animalcules' 
which  moved  about  in  the  most  amusing 
fashion. ' '  The  reproduction  of  bacteria 
is  explained  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  possibility  of  numbers.  Temper- 


ature, drainage,  moisture  and  the  re- 
moval of  waste  products,  is  also  ex- 
plained with  reference  to  the  conditions 
existing  or  to  be  supplied  necessary  for 
the  maximum  development  and  efficien- 
cy of  bacteria  in  soils.  In  conclusion 
tables  are  given  bearing  out  the  import- 
ance of  soil  bacteria  in  maintaining  the 
supply  of  nitrogen  to  the  plant. 


"The  Relation  of  Cattle  Feeding  to 
Permanent  Agriculture."  By  C.  E. 
Thorne,  Director  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Ohio  Farmer  November  30.  This 
article  relates  to  the  history  of  the  land 
now  occupied  by  the  4-year  and  5-year 
rotation  experiments,  previous  to  its 
acquisition  by  the  Experiment  Station. 
The  land  on  which  the  two  systems  of 
rotation  are  now  practised  was  cared 
for  in  a  radically  different  manner  pre- 
vious to  its  purchase.  The  5-year  rota- 
tion plots  have  received  treatment  both 
with  and  without  various  combinations 
of  chemicals  and  manure.  The  four-year 
rotation  plots  have  received  treatment 
with  and  without  manure  but  no  chem- 
icals have  been  used.  The  practical 
results  gained  from  these  experiments 
are  explained  together  with  their  proper 
application  under  farming  conditions. 
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Secondary  Agriculture 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Agricultural  Education  in  High  and  Common  Schools 

J.  W.  HENCEROTH 


TEACHERS,  are  those  wel  1  laid 
plans  that  you  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  school  working  out  as  you 
thought  they  would?  If  not,  why  not? 
Some  one  has  said  that  the  successful 
teacher  is  ''One  who  plans  his  work, 
then  works  his  plans."  This  is  good 
doctrine  if  the  plans  are  good  ones  and 
suited  to  the  particular  case  in  hand 
Let  us  stop  and  look  the  ground  over. 
The  school  year  will  soon  be  half  gone, 
so  let  us  see  just  where  we  have  fallen 
down  in  our  work  and  where  we  hav'j 
been  especially  successful.  If  a  certain 
thing  has  worked  exceptionally  well 
keep  it  in  mind,  but  if  a  pet  theory  has 
proven  troublesome  find  out  just  where 
the  trouble  lies.  If  the  class  is  not  in- 
terested in  agriculture  perhaps  you  are 
not  presenting  the  material  in  the  bes" 
manner,  or  perchance  you  are  not  tak- 
ing up  what  interests  the  particular 
class  in  question,  or  the  subject  matter 
may  be  beyond  them  at  this  time.  At 
any  rate  be  sure  you  know  just  where 
you  stand. 

At  this  time  we  want  to  thank  all 
those  who  have  taken  such  an  interest 
in  this  department  and  who  have  con- 
tributed to  its  success  in  any  way.  There 
are  many  phases  of  work  along  agricul- 
tural lines  that  might  be  carried  out  in 
the  High  Schools  of  the  state.  Will  you 
not  write  and  tell  us  what  you  are  doing 
in  your  school  ? 


We  call  especial  attention  to  Profes- 
sor Titlow's  article  on  Rural  High 
School  Extension  Work.  Professor  Tit- 
low  suggests  many  different  lines  of 
work  to  be  carried  out  in  different  com- 
munities. Should  you,  perchance,  have 
done  any  of  these  things,  just  tell  the 
readers  of  The  Student  about  them. 


Teachers,  do  you  realize  that  we  all 
graduated  from  the  Common  School 
and  High  School  without  learning  a 
thing  about  managing  the  Old  Farm? 
Why  bless  you,  we  studied  about  the 
Romans  and  Grecians,  how  to  diagram 
long  complicated  sentences  in  gram- 
mar, and  how  to  extract  the  cube  root 
and  now  we  can't  extract  the  roots  of 
the  commonest  weeds  and  make  ''100 
bushels  per  acre"  corn  grow  in  their 
places.  

Miss  Jessie  Wells  tells  what  is  being 
done  in  one  school  by  the  teaching  1. 
sewing  to  the  girls.  Some  school  pe  jple 
think  that  agriculture  is  all  for  the 
boys.  It  is  well  that  the  girls  know 
about  the  workings  of  agriculture  as 
it  relates  to  the  farm,  however  rhere  are 
certain  things  that  are  of  a  peculiar  in- 
terest to  the  girls.  These  things  are  too 
often  neglected.  This  ought  not  to  be, 
as  we  want  to  interest  the  girls  in  better 
housekeeping,  just  as  we  want  to  instill 
a  love  for  better  agriculture  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  boys. 
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Teaching  Sewing  in  School. 

Seeing  the  great  need  for  a  sew- 
ing class  in  onr  High  School,  last  year 
we  determined  to  find  some  time 
for  it.  This  was  no  easy  matter  as 
every  moment  seemed  occupied,  but  as 
the  purpose  of  the  instruction  was  only 
to  gain  an  interest  in  hand  work,  and 
not  to  create  seamstresses,  we  decided 
to  use  a  vacant  forty-five  minute  per- 
iod on  alternate  Friday  afternoons. 

The  work  was  not  commenced  unti] 
November  and  the  result  was  so  satis- 


the  girls  knew  nothing  of  sewing  and 
had  never  before  used  a  thimble,  the 
first  four  lessons  were  very  elementary. 

The  first  problem  was  a  sewing  bag, 
for  this  the  pupils  were  requested  to 
bring  seventeen  inches  of  cretonne  to 
class.  From  this  they  made  the  bags, 
which  were  some  what  complicated  and 
furnished  an  excellent  lesson.  Two  per- 
iods were  required  for  their  completion 
and  the  pupils  were  expected  to  work 
upon  them  outside  of  school. 

One   lesson   was   used   in  teaching 
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A  CLASS  IN  PLAIN  SEWING. 


factory,  that  I  shall  tell  you  how  we 
conducted  the  recitations. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Department  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  each  pupil  was  pro- 
vided with  a  bulletin  on  sewing.  This 
was  used  as  a  text,  which  was  supple- 
mented Avith  lessons  on  the  construc- 
tion of  a  number  of  useful  articles.  By 
so  doing  the  bulletin  was  not  completed 
last  year.  The  subjects  were  taken  up 
in  the  order  they  are  presented  and 
after  some  practice  upon  the  different 
stitches,  a  sample  Avas  made  of  muslin 
stitched  with  red  thread.    As  many  of 


Swedish  darning  with  which  a  guest 
towel  was  decorated.  Many  of  the  girls 
made  a  number  of  these  towels  for 
Christmas  presents. 

The  third  problem  was  a  case  for 
napkins.  This  should  have  been  giv-^n 
first  as  it  was  not  so  difficult  as  the  first 
and  sfecond.  Very  little  instruction  was 
required  for  the  napkin  case  as  the 
pupils  had  by  this  time  acquired  much 
skill. 

The  last  problem  was  a  simple  drawn 
work  pattern  for  curtains.  The  girls 
were  given  an  eight  inch  square  of 
scrim.     On  two  sides  of  this  was  a 
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three  inch  hem,  above  which  ten  threads 
were  drawn.  A  simple  drawn  work 
pattern  was  executed  in  this. 

The  girls  gave  a  literary  program 
commencement  week  at  which  they  dis- 
played their  sewing.  To  this  exercise 
their  friends  came  and  expressed  much 
interest  in  the  work.  At  the  close  of 
school  the  girls  were  enthusiastic  over 
the  thought  that  they  would  make  their 
summer  house  dresses.  Some  did  not 
let  this  enthusiasm  die  with  out  pro- 
ducing something.  They  reported  very 
encouraging  results  this  fall.  Many  had 
made  dresses,  some  curtains,  and  var- 
ious other  house-hold  articles. 

Jessie  Wells,  McConnelsville,  Ohio. 

The  bulletin  referred  to  may  be  se- 
cured by  addressing  Prof.  A.  B.  Gra- 
ham, Extension  Department,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Rural  High  School  Extension  Work. 
C.  R.  Titlow,  Director  Ag'l.  Ex.  W.  Va. 

A  wonderful  sentiment  has  swept 
over  our  country  towards  giving  the 
rural  boys  and  girls  the  best  possible 
school  training,  and  the  number  of 
high  schools  has  been  increased  very 
rapidly. 

In  the  beginning,  the  rural  high 
school,  taught  by  teachers  with  city 
training,  adopted  a  course  of  study  as 
given  in  the  city  high  school.  It  had 
for  its  chief  aim  the  teaching  of  a  course 
of  study  that  would  give  its  graduates 
the  necessary  entrance  credit  to  col- 
leges and  universities.  Inspectors  were 
appointed,  both  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Schools  and  the  State  Univer- 
sity, to  visit  these  highschools  and  clas- 
sify them  and  to  suggest  work  to  be 
given  that  would  bring  the  high  school 
into  the  fold  of  the  recognized  list  that 
had  entrance  credit. 

Vocation  Work. 

The  rural  population  raised  objec- 


tions to  maintaining  high  schools  for 
the  preparation  of  a  few  studiously  in- 
clined boys,  usually  with  financial 
means,  for  college,  to  the  neglect  of  a 
more  complete  training  of  the  large 
per  cent  of  pupils  who  could  not  go  to 
college.  These  objections  were  met  in 
many  districts  by  the  placing  in  the 
high  school  agricultural  course,  domes- 
tic science  and  manual  traiinng  as  re- 
quired branches  of  study,  and  by  the* 
state  inspectional  department,  giving 
college  credit  for  the  work. 

Too  much  praise  can  not  be  given  to 
many  rural  high  schools  for  the  excel- 
lent work  they  have  done  along  this 
line.  The  vocational  training  has  in- 
creased the  attendance  of  the  high 
schools,  has  sent  more  boys  to  college, 
especially  agricultural  colleges,  has  im- 
proved farm  methods,  has  added  dig- 
nity to  farm  life,  and  has  elevated  the 
life  of  the  entire  community. 

Extension  Work. 

The  next  advancement  that  the  rural 
high  schools  should  make  is  that  of  ex- 
tension or  community  work.  The 
rural  high  school  will  fall  far  short  of 
its  greatest  possibilities  unless  it  goes 
forth  from  its  four  walls,  from  its  class 
room  and  its  laboratories,  and  carries 
the  vocational  part  of  its  courses  into 
every  home  of  the  community,  and  in- 
terests every  boy  and  girl,  man  and 
woman  of  the  entire  district  in  those  . 
things  that  not  only  free  a  community 
of  its  ignorance,  superstition  and  suf- 
fering, but  make  labor  more  profitable 
and  rural  life  worth  living. 

The  rural  high  school  may  well  take 
a  lesson  from  the  agricultural  colleges. 
But  a  few  years  ago,  the  majority  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  were  not 
known  through  their  respective  states, 
the  attendance  was  small,  and  the 
''rating"  among  other  colleges  was  ex- 
ceedingly low,  but  these  same  colleges 
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that  have  since  organized  live  exten- 
sion departments,  have  taken  on  new 
life  and  are  overflowing  with  students 
and  receiving  the  co-operation  and  sup- 
port of  practically  every  organization 
and  tax  payer  within  their  respective 
state.  Every  wide  awake  religious  or- 
ganization, educational  organization, 
and  business  organization  is  doing 
some  form  of  extension  work.  Com- 
munity houses,  boys  and  girls'  social 
and  improvement  clubs,  etc.  are  being 
formed  by  many  religious  organiza- 
tions; county  agricultural  demonstra- 


Community  Leaders. 

Rural  communities  are  greatly  in 
need  of  leaders  to  guide  the  co-opera- 
tive work.  The  teacher  who  has  been  a 
member  of  a  county  or  state  teachers' 
association  has  had  experience  in  lead- 
ership and  should  be  a  leader.  As  a 
leader  he  should  solicit  the  aid  of  his 
agricultural  college,  the  best  business 
men,  the  best  farmers,  and  farm  women 
of  his  district.  If  he  starts  the  work  in 
a  tactful  way  he  will  find  many  persons 
who  are  anxious  to  sacrifice  both  time 
and  money  for  the  advancement  of  the 


AN  EXHIBITION  OF  BEEADS  AND  CAKES 
Made  by  the  Girls  of  the  Schools  of  Jerome  Townshp,  Union  County,  Ohio.    Baking  is  not 
taught  at  school,  but  the  teachers  encourage  the  girls  to  do  some  baking  and  cooking. 


tors,  agricultural  trains,  community 
surveys,  etc.,  are  conducted  by  city 
boards  of  trade  in  co-operation  with 
agricultural  colleges.  So  the  wide 
awake  rural  high  school  teacher  may 
be  a  leader  for  the  betterment  of  his 
community  and  carry  out  from  his 
school  the  practical  vocational  work 
and  thus  unite  the  etforts  of  all  per- 
sons to  elevate  the  farm  life,  the  bus- 
iness life,  and  the  social  life  of  his 
school  district.  He  may  unite  the 
home,  the  church,  and  the  school  into 
one  great  union  for  the  betterment  of 
the  community. 


community ;  but  if  his  motive  is  that  of 
self  popularity  and  persists  in  adver- 
tising both  his  face  and  name,  helpers 
will  be  few,  and  both  school  and  com- 
munity will  suffer  a  great  loss. 
Kinds  of  Work. 
It  is  impossible  in  the  space  for  this 
article  to  discuss  many  iTinds  of  ex- 
tension work  that  high  schools  may  do. 
Also,  nearly  every  community  has  prob- 
lems entirely  different  from  any  other 
district.  Real  extension  work  of  a 
community  must  be  determined  by  lo- 
cal people,  but  we  shall  suggest  a  few 
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of  the  forms  of  work  and  briefly  dis- 
cuss the  starting  of  the  work: 

Agricultural  exhibit  day;  commun- 
ity farm  survey;  rural  reading  circles; 
district  literary  societies;  lecture 
courses;  parents'  meetings;  commun- 
ity Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  farmers'  organizations ; 
boys  and  girls'  clubs;  farmers'  winter 
course  in  agriculture;  high  school 
columns  in  the  local  newspaper;  dem- 
onstrations in  pruning  and  spraying; 
field  demonstrational  work ;  field  days ; 
farmers'  picnics;  all  these  may  well  be 
a  part  of  the  high  school  extension 
work. 

Of  course,  in  all  this  work,  the  high 
school  will  need  much  outside  help,  a 
part  of  which  can  usually  be  secured 
through  the  Extension  Department  of 
the  Agrcultural  College ;  also,  in  every 
community  there  are  many  up-to-date, 
scientific,  and  practical  farmers  who  are 
very  glad  to  give  additional  help. 

Let  the  work  begin  by  having  an 
Agricultural  Exhibit  Day.  Interest  the 
pupils  in  the  movement  and  appoint 
committees  to  help  plan  the  day.  Send 
out  a  neatly  written  invitation  to  every 
patron  of  the  district  to  be  present  on 
that  day  and  to  bring  any  product  of 
the  farm  or  household  that  they  think 
good  enough  to  exhibit.  Farm  pro- 
ducts, boys  and  girls'  agricultural  club 
products,    poultry     exhibits,  jellies, 


bread,  cakes,  etc.  may  all  be  brought 
to  this  meeting.  Have  no  prizes  but 
when  there  are  two  or  more  of  the 
same  kind  of  product,  have  them 
judged.  In  the  afternoon  have  a 
short  agricultural  program  and  an  ad- 
dress by  an  instructor  from  the  Agri- 
cultural College.  If  possible  have  a 
few  farmers  make  short  talks  on  the 
needs  of  the  community,  the  farm,  or 
the  school.  At  this  meeting  there 
should  be  formed  an  agricultural  or- 
ganization and  a  regular  program  of 
community  extension  work  arranged 
for  the  next  twelve  months.  The 
teacher  should  have  this  plan  well 
worked  out  previous  to  the  meeting. 

Immediately  after  this  meeting 
should  begin  the  community  farm  sur- 
vey. Form  a  card  record  system  stat- 
ing the  name  and  address  of  every 
farmer  of  the  community,  the  size  of 
his  farm,  kind  of  farming  in  which  he 
is  engaged,  his  most  profitable  farm 
products,  and  space  that  may  be  used 
to  show  improvements  that  might  be 
suggested.  Never  let  the  interest  lag  or 
the  work  stop.  It  may  mean  some  extra 
work  for  the  teacher,  but  teachers  who 
do  this  kind  of  work  will  receive  greater 
compensation  both  in  dollars  and  ap- 
preciation and  their  high  schools  will 
have  the  support  of  every  taxpayer  in 
their  respective  district. 
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WITH  THE  BREEDER 

NOTES  OF  INTEREST  AMONG  THE  FLOCKS  AND  HERDS 


An  experiment  is  being  condneted  by 
the  University  Poultry  Plant  with  three 
hundred  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  pullets. 
The  birds  are  divided  into  five  lots  of 
sixty  in  a  pen.  Two  male  birds  are 
allowed  to  run  with  the  pullets,  each 
running  ever}^  other  day.  Five  differ- 
ent methods  of  feeding  are  being  used 
in  order  to  determine  which  method  will 
give  the  best  results  in  producing  eggs 
this  Avinter.  The  results  will  be  watched 
with  interest  as  it  may  help  to  solve  the 
problem  of  getting  eggs  when  they  ap- 
pear scarce.   

Many  good  sales  of  pure-bred  live 
stock  are  being  held  throughout  the 
country  at  the  present  time.  Especially 
is  this  notable  through  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois  where  some  of  the  best  types 
of  draft  horses,  hogs  and  beef  cattle  are 
on  the  market.  It  will  pay  the  breeder 
of  live  stock  to  investigate  the  sales, 
which  occur  so  near  him,  as  he  may  be 
able  to  better  himself. 


A  short  dairy  school  will  be  held  at 
the  University  from  Jan.  6  to  Feb.  14. 
An  endeavor  to  lay  down  the  fundamen- 
tals of  dairy  mechanics,  city  milk  sup- 
ply, butter  and  cheese  making,  and  the 
testing  of  milk  and  cream,  will  be  the 
essential  features  of  the  course.  To  the 
farmer  who  is  interested  in  such  prob- 
lems and  who  has  not  the  time  to  spend 
in  a  longer  course,  this  presents  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  obtaining  some 
first  class  information  in  a  limited  time. 


The  Belgian  Horse  Exhibit  at  the  In- 
ternational was  the  largest  that  was 
ever  held  in  America.  One  of  the  notic- 
able  features  of  this  exhibit  was  the 
great  increased  proportion  of  native 
bred  youngsters.  If  this  can  be  taken  as 
an  indication,  it  looks  as  though  the  Bel- 
gian is  obtaining  a  strong  foothold  in 
the  Horse  World  each  day.  To  encour- 
age the  breeding  and  development  of 
this  breed  the  European  Belgian  Draft 
Horse  Association  is  doing  commendable 
work.  At  the  International  they  offered 
three  silver  cups  and  forty  gold  medals, 
and  this  is  again  indicative  of  the  fact 
that  before  many  years  the  Belgian  will 
be  more  familiar  with  many  more  Amer- 
ican Farmers  than  at  the  present  time. 


It  does  seem  as  though  it  is  impos- 
sible to  stop  those  compact,  sleek  coated 
Aberdeen  Angus  steers  from  running 
away  with  that  purple  ribbon  each 
year.  G-lencarnock  Victor,  a  grade  An- 
gus owned  by  J.  P.  McGregor  and  Sons, 
of  Brandon,  Manatoba  is  the  new  king. 
He  has  seen  daylight  not  quite  two  years 
and  eight  months  and  the  singular 
fact  is  that  in  all  his  life  time  he  never 
had  a  grain  of  corn.  During  the  past 
summer  he  ran  on  pasture  all  night.  He 
was  fed  Manitoba  hay,  barley,  oats  and 
grass.  Yes,  it  is  another  black  year  and 
each  year  is  gecting  blacker  and  as 
Sec't.  Charles  Gray  of  the  American 
Aberdeen  Angus  Breeders  Association 
said,  ''It  is  a  habit." 
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December  News  Notes 


Twenty-eight  men  were  initiated  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Townshend  liter- 
ary society  held  Monday,  Nov.  25.  This 
is  an  encouraging  number  and  accord- 
ing to  the  men  who  did  the  initiating, 
about  14  in  number,  it  will  insure  a 
splendid  year  for  Townshend. 


A.  R.  testing  is  becoming  a  familiar 
phrase  around  the  Agricultural  college, 
which  is  the  short  for  advanced  registry 
testing  that  is  being  done  for  the  differ- 
ent cattle  societies  through  the  Univer- 
sity by  students  in  dairying.  The  num- 
ber of  A.  R.  cows  are  rapidly  increasing 
in  Ohio.  Among  the  students  who  have 
tested  herds  during  the  last  month  or 
so  are  Byron  Schnell,  Paul  Geiger, 
Harry  Jones,  Wallace  Love,  Harold 
Stillman,  H.  A.  Lehman,  Ernest  Oliver, 
A.  J.  Henderson  and  H.  G.  Stevens. 


Prof.  Alfred  Vivian  ,prof essor  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  who  is  on  a  trip 
around  the  world  describes  an  unusual 
sight  in  a  letter  to  the  college  recently 
of  a  fern  growing  in  healthy  condition 
in  a  hermetically  sealed  bottle  a'  the 
Eothamsted  Experiment  Station,  Eng- 
land. 

Concerning  it,  Prof.  Vivian  writes, 
^'Ever  since  the  station  started  73  years 
ago  they  have  been  taking  samples  of 
soil  which  are  placed  in  bottles  and 
sealed  for  further  reference.  One  sam- 
ple of  soil  taken  35  years  ago  was  placed 
in  a  bottle  which  was  sealed  with  seal- 


ing wax.  A  short  time  afterward  a  little 
fern  started  to  grow  in  the  bottle  and 
has  been  alive  and  growing  ever  since. 
For  35  years  it  has  continued  to  live  and 
carry  on  all  the  life  processes  in  this 
hermetically  sealed  bottle. 


Prof.  William  Hislop,  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  department,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
spoke  at  the  regular  November  meet- 
ing of  the  Agricultural  society.  His 
subject  was  "Agricultural  Methods  and 
Conditions  in  Great  Britain." 


Prof.  Wendell  Paddock,  of  the  de- 
partment of  Horticulture,  judged  the 
apple  exhibit  at  the  Michigan  State 
fruit  show  last  month.  Incidentally,  he 
was  called  upon  to  pass  on  the  pies. 


A  new  six-roll  corn  husker  and 
shredder,  having  a  capacity  of  500 
bushels  a  day,  has  been  purchased  for 
the  University.  A  new  baler  for  baling 
the  fodder  and  two  new  steel  cribs  of 
500  bushels  capacity  have  also  been  in- 
stalled. 


Prof.  A.  G.  McCall,  of  the  Agronomy 
Department,  addressed  the  Mercer 
county  Farmers '  Institute  last  month. 


Prof.  V.  H.  Davis,  of  the  Horticultural 
department,  judged  the  apple  exhibit 
at  the  county  fruit  show  given  by  the 
People's  Savings  Bank  of  Zanesville. 
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Glenn  Hayes,  who  is  on  the  business 
staff  of  the  Standard  Farm  Paper,  of 
Chicago,  and  Sam  Guard,  who  is  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Breeders'  Gazette, 
lingered  awhile  at  the  Agricultural  Stu- 
dent office  on  the  Saturday  of  the  Ober- 
lin  football  game. 


For  the  second  time  in  the  history  of 
the  University,  a  Live  Stock  Show  was 
held  on  Friday,  November  22,  by  the 
Department  of  Animal  Husbandry  and 
The  Saddle  and  Sirloin  club.  The  dis- 
play was  made  just  prior  to  the  shipping 
of  the  stock  to  the  International  at 
Chicago. 

Having  more  stock  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year  to  send  to  the  International, 
the  show  of  this,  together  with  other 
blooded  animals  of  the  University  barns 
made  an  attractive  display. 

Over  500  were  in  attendance  and 
everyone  present  seemed  intensely  in- 
terested in  the  stock,  in  Prof.  C.  S. 
Plumb 's  explanations  of  the  history  and 
prospects  of  the  animals,  and  in  the 
Scottish  bagpiper  who  led  the  parade 
in  style. 


AYith  the  exception  of  alfalfa,  the 
crop  yields  on  the  University  farm  have 
turned  out  better  than  in  several  pre- 
vious years. 


The  Ohio  Farmer  of  Cleveland  has 
loaned  the  University  several  valuable 
herd  books  and  live-stock  reports,  which 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  library  of  the 
Department  of  Animal  Husbandry. 


The  young  stock  of  the  poultry  plant 
is  getting  down  to  business.  Since  the 
memorial  day  when  Miss  Newlylaid 
awoke  the  University  by  laying  an  egg 
at  the  age  of  four  months,  her  com- 
panions have  one  by  one  become  jealous 
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and  have  duplicated  the  feat  and  have 
continued  to  continue  ever  since.  To- 
day a  20  per  cent,  yield  is  being  ob- 
tained from  the  flock  and  from  present 
indications  this  record  will  be  tripled 
by  Christmas. 


Miscreants  of  some  sort  again  found 
a  way  to  check  the  growth  of  the  Uni- 
versity's herd  when  they  butchered 
Flying  Countess,  a  thoroughbred  Jer- 
sey cow,  on  the  night  of  Nov.  7.  The 
cow  was  in  pasture  across  the  river, 
where  such  a  depredation  could  go  un- 
seen. The  incentive,  since  the  hind 
quarters  were  taken  must  have  been  to 
obtain  the  meat,  though  the  butchering 
showed  the  work  of  amateurs. 

Bloodhounds  were  used  in  an  effort  to 
locate  the  vandals,  but  no  clues  were 
found  whatever.  The  University  auth- 
orities consider  the  matter  serious  as  it 
is  the  second  offense  of  this  kind  within 
a  month,  a  valuable  hog  having  been 
butchered  in  the  same  manner  a  short 
time  ago. 


Prof.  Karl  D.  Swartzel.  professor  of 
mathematics,  is  the  new  dean  of  the 
summer  school  session. 


Four  students  sent  samples  of  milk  to 
the  International  Dairy  Show,  at  Mil- 
waukee, to  be  scored  in  competition  by 
the  milk  score  card.  AVith  100  as  per- 
fect, L.  M.  Burton  scored  98,  H.  E. 
Otting  97,  H.  A.  Lehman  91  and  "W.  C. 
Lane  90.  The  best  milk  shown  only 
scored  a  fraction  over  98. 


The  Ohio  Academy  of  Science  met  in 
session  on  the  campus  during  the 
Thanksgiving  recess,  November  28,  29 
and  30.  Prof.  W.  R.  Lazenby  of  the 
Forestry  department  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  entertainment  committee. 
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Dean  H.  C.  Price  and  President  W.  0. 
Thompson  both  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Farmers' 
Institute  Workers  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  No- 
vember 12,  Dean  Price  gave  an  address 
on  ''Agricultural  Go-operation  for  Ob- 
taining Gredit." 


Eighty-five  agricultural  students  and 
instructors  from  the  various  colleges  at- 
tending the  International,  met  in  their 
annual  banquet,  Tuesday  evening,  Dec. 
3.  There  were  a  number  of  prominent 
speakers  present,  among  whom  were 
Mr.  R.  B.  Swift,  Prof.  E.  S.  Good  of 
Kentucky,  Prof.  Ellis  Rail,  Prof.  Milton 
P.  Jarnagin  of  Georgia,  and  Pres.  A.  A. 
Pearson  of  Iowa,  who  gave  very  inter- 
esting talks.  These  men  emphasized 
some  of  the  important  things  to  be  con- 
sidered in  an  agricultural  course.  Mr. 
R.  B.  Swift,  a  farmer  and  an  agricul- 
tural graduate,  urged  the  men  to  go 
back  to  the  farm  and  there  take  a  part 
in  all  the  community  activities  and  car- 
ry the  modern  agriculture  into  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country. 


Uncle  Sam  wants  five  hundred  men  to 
take  up  homes  on  the  irrigation  pro- 
jects he  has  been  building  in  the  "West. 
More  than  800,000  acres  are  receiving 
water  from  the  Government  ditches, 
and  late  reports  from  the  field  indicate 
that  bumper  crops  have  rewarded  the 
farmer  in  practically  all  sections  of  the 
irrigated  West.  The  crop  yields  on  the 
projects  of  the  Reclamation  Service  are 
truly  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  land  is  practically 
new  and  many  of  the  farmers  were  un- 
familiar with  irrigation  methods  until 
they  acquired  these  farms. 

A  surprising  feature  that  impresses 
visitors  to  these  lands  is  the  modern 
conditions  that  already  surround  the 
settler  on  many  of  the  projects.  Rural 


telephones,  centralized  graded  schools^ 
good  transportation  facilities,  and 
towns  at  short  intervals  are  some  of  the 
things  that  rob  life  on  these  new  lands 
of  many  of  the  trials  of  pioneering. 

The  available  lands  are  all  in  the 
Northwest,  mainly  in  Montana,  South 
Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho.  This  is- 
the  best  season  of  the  year  to  make  a 
personal  inspection  of  the  farms,  and 
different  railroads  offer  low  round  trip 
rates  to  various  sections.  Residence 
does  not  have  to  be  established  for  six 
months  after  filing,  and  the  act  of  June 
6,  1912,  reduces  the  required  residence 
from  five  to  three  years.  Payments  for 
water  right  are  divided  into  ten  annual 
installments,  and  if  necessary  five 
months'  leave  of  absence  each  year  is 
permitted,  so  that  it  is  practical  for  a 
man  with  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  capital 
to  acquire  one  of  these  desirable  farms 
and  make  it  pay.  Booklets  and  infor- 
mation will  be  furnished  on  request  by 
the  Statistician  of  the  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice at  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  famous  Old  Glory  Sale  occurred 
last  month  in  New  York.  Many  famous 
horses  changed  hands  but  not  without 
an  immense  amount  of  money  doing 
likewise. 


THE  APPLE  SHOW. 

Students  of  the  University  and  grow- 
ers of  the  state  participated  in  the  sec- 
ond annual  Apple  Show,  Dec.  5  and  6,  in 
Townshend  Hall,  mkaing  it  such  as 
would  approach  a  state  affair  of  such 
nature  and  showing  that  each  year 
brings  a  growth  along  this  line  and  that 
in  the  future  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
significant  parts  of  the  work  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  Besides  the  plate, 
tray  and  box  exhibits,  of  apples  of  86 
varieties,  which  were  the  main  part  of 
the  show,  several  educational  features 
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were  held  in  connection.  These  included 
lectures  by  scientific  and  commercial 
fruit  growers  of  Ohio,  fruit  grading  and 
packing  demonstration,  exhibits  of 
spraying  and  pruning  outfits,  display  of 
forest  seeds  and  exhibits,  display  of 
western  packed  fruit,  and  a  students' 
judging  contest.  Prof.  W.  J.  Green,  of 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  acted  as 
judge  of  the  entries. 


THE  WIXXEE  OF  THE  JUDGIXG  COX- 
TEST  GETS  HIS  X^AME  EX^GEAYED 
UPOX^  THIS  CUP. 

Of  the  86  varieties  shown  the  Bald- 
win, Jonathan,  Russet,  Grimes  and 
Rome  made  up  the  larger  and  better 
quality  of  the  show.  This  indicates  the 
predominance  of  these  varieties  in  Ohio, 
especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  as  this  was  the  source  of  most  of 
the  exhibits.  Quality  exhibits  of  other 
varieties  in  less  numbers  were  dis- 
played, with  the  Delicious,  King  David, 
Mager,  Wagner,  Winesap,  Wealth}^  and 


Winter  Banana  being  the  most  likely  to 
be  of  value  in  the  future  to  build  up 
new  orchards.  Guy  Kesler  and  M.  M. 
Scarff  took  some  of  the  best  prizes 
among  the  student  exhibits,  including 
the  $5.00  prize  for  the  largest  number 
of  varieties,  they  showing  61  different 
varieties.  Other  student  winners  were 
Earl  Jones,  W.  W.  Ellenwood,  C.  L. 
Burkholder,  H.  L.  Wenner,  and  H.  C. 
Kelley.  Successful  grower  exhibitors 
were  Geo.  W.  Holland,  H.  C.  Price, 
Earl  Jones,  W.  W.  Ellenwood,  and  H. 
Burkholder. 

Forty  boxes  of  western  grown  fruit 
were  exhibited,  showing  superiority  in 
points  of  uniformity,  color,  and  free- 
dom from  blemishes  over  Ohio  fruit, 
which  reverts  back  to  the  question  of 
superior  methods  of  sorting  and  pack- 
ing employed  by  western  growers. 
That  Ohio  fruit  can  be  as  attractive 
was  shown  by  several  boxes  on  exhibit 
that  had  been  carefully  selected.  R.' 
R.  Jeffries,  of  the  Department  of  Hor- 
ticulture, gave  a  demonstration  of 
western  packing  methods. 

Twenty-seven  plates,  including  nine 
varieties,  Avere  judged  by  about  20  stu- 
dents in  the  judging  contest.  Three 
pla-i-es  of  each  variety  Avere  placed  in 
order  of  merit  by  the  contestants  Avho 
also  scored  the  first  plate  of  each.  John 
Rogers  took  first,  which  means  that  his 
name  will  be  engraved  on  the  silver  lov- 
ing cup  Avhich  is  contested  for  each 
year.  George  Crane  took  second,  Avhich 
included  a  $1.50  prize. 

The  "Varieties  Best  Suited  for  Ohio" 
Avas  the  subject  of  Prof.  W.  J.  Green's 
lecture,  given  Thursday  night  of  the 
shoAV.  He  discussed  the  adaptability 
of  the  different  varieties  and  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  quality,  care- 
ful selection  in  reference  to  climate,  soil 
and  markets,  planting  and  fillers  in 
planning  orchards  for  the  future. 
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Our  Collegiate  Advertisers 

Fellow  Students,  let  us  show  our  appreciation  not  only  by  giving  these  firms  our  trade,  but  by 
boosting  them  to  our  friends.  A  thousand  students  here  in  school  ought  to  be  a  class  that  any  firm 
would  be  glad  to  get  their  goods  before.  Look  over  this  list  of  advertisers  and  do  your  business 
with  them,  at  the  same  time  mentioning  your  connection  with  "THE  STUDENT." 


SEASON  1912-1913. 

To  Those  Who  Neglected  to  Learn  to  Dance 

Prof.  W.  J.  Radar's 

Academies  of  Dancing 

^       will  organize  beginners'  classes  as  follows: 

SOUTH  HIGH  ACADEMY, 
199 S.  High  St.    Phones:  Auto  3456;  Bell  5877. 

Will  organize  a  beginners'  class  Wednesday  evening,  January  8th,  7 :30  o'clock. 

NEIL  AVE.  ACADEMY, 
647  Neil  Ave.   Phones:  Auto  4431;  BeU  6189. 
Will  organize  a  beginners'  class  Friday  evening.  January  10th,  7 :30  o'clock. 

OAK  ST.  ACADEMY, 
827  Oak  St.   Phones:  Auto  4431;  Bell  6189. 
The  Academy  has  been  rearranged  for  functions  of  all  sizes  and  is  complete  in  every  respect. 

TUITION 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons   $4  00 

Dadles,  per  term  of  10  lessons   3  00 

Private  lessons,  $1.00  per  lesson;  six  lessons   5  00 

Private  lessons  can  be  had  afternoons  or  evenings. 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week  until  paid.  The  Waltz,  Two-Step,  Three-Step,  Colum- 
bus Minuet  and  Rye  Waltz  taught  in  one  term. 

WINTER  PAVILION — Located  on  Neil  .\ve.,  between  Goodale  St.  and  Poplar  Ave.  Open 
Fridiay  and  Saturday  evenings.    Operated  on  Summer  plan. 

ACADEMIES  AND  PAVILION  CAN  BE  SECURED  FOR  PRIVATE  PARTIES, 
CLUB  DANCES,  FRATERNITY  HOPS,  ETC. 


SPOONS 

and  Ohio  State  Jewelry,  Cushions, 
Pennants,  Pipes  and  Candies  at  lower 
prices  than  ever  at 

Kiler 'Walters  Drug  Co. 

See  us  for 
Your  XMAS  GIFTS 


(^^lillii^iiJiitiilj  Hi^iW^  'i^^xijjxlii!  allj^lfr^fljiiflif  ^^W^^'^liiWxiii 

*  MARZETTI 


Restaurant 


Headquarters  for 


1548  N.  HIGH  ST. 

Ohio  State' 


Boys, 


STRICTLY  HOME  COOKING. 
FAMOUS  PORK  SANDWICH. 
POOL. 


The  College  Book  Store 

Agricultural  Books,  New  and  Second  Hand 

Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Get  The  Best 


Special  to  all  Students  at  Ohio  State:  The  New  Student  Folder 
only  $3.50  per  dozen.  A  photo  of  the  best  style  and  strictly  up  to  date. 


COLUMBUS,0. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE,  STATE  &  HIGH  STS. 


Clothes  may  not  make  the  man, 
but  they  help  a  lot  to  establish  him 

We  make  the  kind  of  Clothes  that  make  a  man  feel 
right.  The  Clothes  wear  right  and  Satisfy  because 
our  ''kind''  of  Tailoring  makes  it  possible 

The  "So-Different"  Tailory 


C.  H.  BRADLEY,  Prop. 


Citizens  Phone  5395 


High  Street  at  Tenth  Avenue 


NO  BETTER  CLOTHES  THAN 

MENDEL'S 

 AT  ANY  PRICE  

Suits  made  and  guaranteed  to  fit,  from 

$18  to  $40 

MENDEL,  The  Tailor 

545  N.  HIGH  ST. 
Few  Doors  South  of  Goodale  St. 


H.  B.  Roberts 

THE  TAILOR 


We  do  Cleaning,  Pressing  and 
Repairing 


221  WEST  EIGHTH  AVENUE 


310  The  Agricultural  Student. 


COR.  HIGH  ST.  and  EUCLID  AVE.  Five  Minutes'  Walk  from  Ohio  State 

Weekly  Reception,  Every  Thursday  Evening. 

Beginners'  Class  Friday  Evenings, 
7:30  o'clock 

TUITION. 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  ten  lessons   $4  00 

Ladies,  per  term  of  ten  lessons   3  00 

Private  lessons   1  00 

^^^^^  Gentlemen,  per  term  of  seven  lessons   5  00 

\         ^^^^S         f  Ladies,  per  term  of  six  lessons   4  00 

\     ^  '    /      Private  lessons  can  be  had  any  hour — morning, 

X^Smj^^^^^^^   afternoon  or  evening.  We  guarantee  to  teach  you 
^B^K^^  *  ~  dance  in  one  term  of  private  or  class  lessons, 

^^fc  W       Academy  has  been  newly  decorated  throughout, 

^^iii^®^*"^''^  which  makes  it  more  suitable  than  ever,  and  can 

be  secured  for  private  parties,  fraternity  hops,  etc. 

Prof.  H.  J.  Guerr.  Business  &  Residence  Phones:  Auto  8584;  Bell  N.  1759 


ORR-KIEFER 


C0LVMBV5, 


Wn-Kxtftr  ^tnUa  (Ha. 

199  201  SOUTH  HIGH  STREET 

Artistic  Photography 


''Just  a  little  better  than  the  best'' 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 

We  Frame  Pictures  of  all  kinds  —  RIGHT 


Maddox  &  Kilgore 

AGRICULTURAL  DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS  AND  MATERIALS 
HIGH  ST.,  OPP.  ELEVENTH  AVE. 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  .STUDENT  when  writing-  advertisers. 
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Jack  Earl  Ben  Williams 

MEET  ME  AT  THE 

Varsity  Barber  Shop 

Cigar  Stand  and  Pool  Room 

The  Students'  Rallying  Place 

1585  NORTH  HIGH  ST.,  0pp.  E.  llth  Ave. 
Phone,  North  59. 

Brosmefs  Ice 
Cream  Parlor 

The  Place  to  Take  Your  Friends. 

We  Do  Catering. 
HIGH  ST.  OPPOSITE  IITH  AVE. 


FRATERNITIES  AND  BOARDING  CLUBS 
Always  Find  Our 

Meats  and 
Groceries.. 

STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS 

ABERNATHY  BROS. 

1609  HIGHLAND  STREET 
Citz.  Phone  16504  Bell,  North  857 

Neat  Dress  is  the  Signature  of  Pros- 
perity. Let 

S.  BLOOM 

The  Tailor 

fit  you  with  a  fall  suit  and  overcoat. 

682  N.  HIGH  ST.  BeU,  Main  599 


TAILORS  TO  MEN      1000  PATTERNS       GUARANTEED  SATISFACTION 

Progress  Laundry 

(The  Student  Laundry) 
1534  North  High,  Corner  9th  Avenue 
CLEANING— PRESSING  DYEING— REPAIRING 


{  The  McDonald 

I  

i  Hardware  Co. 


FIFTH  AVE.  AND  HIGH  ST. 


i§  We  are  always  pleased  to  do  business  g 
1  with  0.  S.  U.  boys.  | 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL 


BLACKWOOD,  GREEN  &  GO. 


Hardware 


Stoves  and  House  Furnishing  Goods 
Slate  and  Metal  Roofing 

624  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Boston.  Massaehuset*^' 

J.  C.  CAMPBELL,  State  Agent  for  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

Hartman  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Total  payment  to  police-holders  during  the  50  years'  experience, 
over  $175,000,000. 

Payment  to  policy-holders  during  1911,  represents  an  average  of 
over  Thirty-one  Thousand  Dollars  for  each  working  day  in  the  year. 

For  farther  information^  address 

W.  E.  &  R.  W.  HOYER, 
HARTMAN  BUILDING,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
Citizens  Phone  2853  Bell,  Main  1390 


The  Randall  Orchestra 

"Ball-Eoom  Experts" 

BeU  Phone,  North  1487  Director,  H.  Kurtz  Eandall.  35  OHITTENBEN  AVE 


The  Columbus  Blank 
Book  Mfg.  Co. 

Stationers  and  Office  Outfitters 

DESKS,  FILINa  DEVICES,  BOTH  WOOD 
AND  STEEL 

PRINTERS,  BINDERS,  ENGRAVERS 

317-319-321  SOUTH  HIGH  ST.,  Columbus,  O. 

Both  Phones: 
Citizens  2219  Bell,  Main  219 

EVERYTHING    IN    STATIONERY  AND 
BLANK  BOOK  LINE. 


LOUIS  MONHIET 

IVIerchant  Tailor 

Suits  Made  to  Order  from  $18.50  to  $35. 
All  Kinds  of  Cleaning,  Pressing  and  Repairing 

1  168  North  liish  Street 

Subscribe  for 
The  Agricultural  Student, 

the  greatest 
college  monthly  published. 
You  cannot  afford  to 
be  without  it. 
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Prominent  Live  Stock  Breeders 

These  men  solicit  your  trade.  They  have  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  square  dealing:  and  we 
recommend  them  to  be  reliable  and  safe.    Mention  "THE  STUDENT"  when  you  write. 


Shropshire  Sheep 

Bred  By 

W.  F.  Palmer  &  Son 

PATASKAIiA,  OmO. 

We  have  some  extra  good  home  bred 
yearling  rams  and  ewes  bred  to  Im- 
ported Tanner  or  Buttar  rams  which  we 
will  offer  at  reasonable  prices  for  fall 
delivery.  Come  and  look  over  our  flock, 
on  Xewark  Traction  line,  near  TTagram 
Stop. 


SHROPSHIRES 

 AND  

Poland  Chinas 

We  Aim  to  Breed  the  Best. 
Write  or  Visit 

WYANOKE 
FARM 

Geo.  E.  Stallsmith 

R.  D.  No.  5  URBANA,  OHIO 


Good  Youns  Boars 


We  have  for  sale  a  few  young  boars  of  last 
spring's  farrow,  ready  for  service.  This  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  secure  good  herd 
boars  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Write  at  Once  To 


WM.H.ROBBINS.Sff^» 


PURE  BRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

The  most  profitable  dairy  breed,  greatest  in 

size.  milk,  butter  fat,  and  in  vitality. 
Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive 
Booklets 

Holstein-Eriesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  Houghton, 
Sec'v.  Box  15i,  Brattleboro.  Vt.  


Lake  View  Farm 

Hull  Bros.,  Props., 
PAINESVULLE,  OHIO. 

Brown  Swiss  Cattle 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICrLTrRAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 


The  Best  Percheron  and  Coach  Stallions 


THAT  COME  FROM  FRANCE. 

These  horses  are  all  for  sale  at  lower  prices  than  equal  merit  can  be  bought  else- 
where. 

McLaughlin  Bros. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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White-Stock  Farm 

CHEVIOT 
AND  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
FOR  SALE 

R.  &  W.  POSTLE,  Camp  Chase,  O. 


Lagonda  View  Farm 

Edward  H.  Mickle,  Prop., 
Springfield,  Ohio 

DuroGs  -  Rambouillets  -  Jerseys 

FOR  SAIiE — Yearling  Boars  sired  by 
Good  E  Nuff  Again,  24,875,  ''The  Duroc 
Wonder;"  "Spring  Lambs,  sired  by  the 
State  Champion,  Hyperion. 

"LIKE  BEGETS  LIKE" 


Broad  Head,  1220 — First  at  Colmnbns,  1909. 


Grass  Lick  Stock  Farm 

Breeders  and  Sxhibitors  of 

Amer.  Merino  and  Delaine  Sheep 

This  flock  showed  at  '  thirteen"  leading  "State" 
and  County  Fairs  in  1911.  won  151  Firsts,  119  Sec- 
onds and  19  Flock  and  Champion  prizes.  Ewes 
and  Rams  for  sale. 

J.  J.  DEEDS  &  SON 

PATASKAIiA,  OHIO. 
Newark  Traction  Line,  Stop  Moore's  Corners. 
Call  up  Mr.  SchoefE. 


THE  SHEPHERD'S 

If  you  want  to  buy,  sell,  or  learn  how  to 
properly  care  for  sheep  or  goats  you  nted 
this  beautiful  publication;  the  best  In  the 
world.  Only  fifty  cents  a  year.  Free  sam- 
ple copy  to  those  mentioning  this  paper. 
Agents  wanted.  Address  310  Monadnock 
Building.  Chicago,  111. 

JOURNAL. 


Pentolia  Stock  Farm 

G.  A.  Dix,  Successor  to  C.  D.  F.  Dix  &  Son 
DELAWARE,  OHIO 

Breeders  of 

Resistered  Percherons, 
Berkshires  and  Shropshires 

Young  Stock  For  Sale 
Prices  Reasonable,  Breeding  and  Quality  Con- 
sidered 


SHEPARD&  OSBUN 

COLUMBUS,  0. 

Breeders  of  

Polanil  China  Hogs 

We  have  the  greatest  Boars  of 
the  breed— SENTINEL  and 
WHIRLWIND.  Both  sires  of 
Grand  Champions.  Stock  for  sale 
at  all  seasons. 

Visitors  Welcome. 
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WE  I.EAD  THE  WORIiD  IN 


VETERINARY  INSTRUMENTS 


DUNN'S  ''liOCK"  FLOATS 


DUNN'S   "ASEPTIC"  EMASCUL,ATOK 


(Patent  Applied  For.) 
ABSOLUTELY    PERFECT— A   MARVEL  OF 
SIMPLICITY  AND  DURABILITY. 
Points  of  Superiority 

Has  no  screws.    Will  hold  a  long  or  short  Blade. 
Easily  cleaned.    No  parts  to  rust. 
Requires  No  Special  Blades. 

824  Straight  Float    $2  50 

825  Angular  Float    2  50 

826  Black  Molar  Float    2  50 

827  Concave  (spoon)  Float    2  50 

Set  of  4  with  2  handles    9  00 

Write  for  Special  Circular  of  Dunn's  Perfected 

Mouth  Speculum. 


(Patent  Applied  For.) 
(Figure  1760. 

A  modification  of  the  Dr.  Geo.  R.  White-Hauss- 
mann  Emaseulator.  This  instrument  is  essential- 
ly the  same  as  the  White-Haussmann  Emaseula- 
tor, but  considerably  improved  by  being  made 
aseptic  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  This  instru- 
ment and  the  White  modification  should  not  be 
confused  with  other  so-called  White  Emasculators, 
as  they  are  materially  different  in  construction. 
The  emasculators  manufactured  by  us.  Price,  $10. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  STUDENTS^Send  list  of  wc'^ts.    We  will  not  be  undersold. 

HAUSSMANN  &  DUNN  CO. 


VETERINARY  INSTRUMENTS 

"708  SOUTH  CLARK  ST. 


TEXT  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Special  Prices  for  Cash 


Choice  Pure  Bred  Live  Stock 

is  bred  by  tlie  Animal  Husbandry  Department  of  the 

Ohio  State  University 

We  breed  Percherons,  Clydesdales,  Hackneys,  Shorthorns,  Jerseys,  Holstein- 
Friesians,  Gruernseys,  Shropshires,  Merinoes,  Berkshires,  Duroc-Jerseys,  Large  York- 
shires and  some  other.   We  often  have  surplus  stock  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Address,  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


I  Polled  Herefords  | 

J  Nothing  gone  but  the  horns.  S 

I  Hampshires  | 

J  The  Coming  Breed.  g 

I  Ashland  Stock  Farm  | 

^  Write  for  Information  to  ^ 

S  E.  Field  &  Son         Camden,  Ohio  S 


Minor's  Fluid 

A  GUARANTEED 

Sheep  and  Hog  Dip 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you, 
write  us  direct. 

The  W.  E.  Minor  Disinfectant  Co. 

1519  Columbus,  Rd.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  iSTUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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The  Hartman  Stock  Farm 


OFFERS  SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS 

To  those  starting  in  the  Jersey  Cattle  or  Poultry  business  by  selling 
the  very  best  of  Breeding  and  Individuality  at  Reasonable  Prices, 


FOUR  DAUGHTERS  OF  LUCY'S  CHAMPION  (IMPORTED)  79315 

Over  Five  Hundred  Head^All  Tuberculin  Tested 

OUR  HERD  IS  HEADED  BY 


LUCY'S  CHAMPION  79315 

His  Daughters  combine  both  Beauty  and  Utility 
THE  HARTMAN  STOCK  FARM 
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Ohio  State 
University 

COMPRISES  SEVEN  COLLEGES. 

The  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  College  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science. 

The  College  of  Education. 

The  College  of  Engineering. 

The  College  of  Law. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy. 

The  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Bulletins  describing  the  work  of  these  Colleges  will  be  sent  on 

request. 


The  College  of 
Agriculture 

OFFERS  EIGHT  DISTINCT  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

1.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Agriculture. 

2.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Horticulture. 

3.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Forestry. 

4.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Domestic  Science. 

5.  A  Two  Year  Course  in  Agriculture. 

6.  A  Two  Year  Course  in  Horticulture. 

7.  A  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture. 

8.  A  Winter  Course  in  Dairying. 

For  Bulletins  describing  these  Courses  or  other  information  in 
regard  to  them,  Address 

H.  C.  Price,  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ohio  State  University 
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CRUSHED 
LIMESTONE 

For  Agricultural  Purposes 

Corrects  Soil  Acidity 

Many  unsolicited  letters  have  come  from  our 
friends  and  customers  as  to  the  excellent  results  of 
the  use  of  our  ground  limestone.  Much  unproductive 
land  has  been  reclamed  and  made  to  produce  fine 
crops,  and  all  we  have  claimed  for  our  product  has 
been  proven  by  the  results. 

Price  $1.00  Net  Ton  in  Bulk,  or  $1.75 
Net  Ton  in  Sacks,  $2.25  in  Cloth 
Sacks,  F.  0.  B.  Quarry. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  AND  SAMPLE. 

THE  CARBON  LIMESTONE  CO. 

712  Stambaush  Building 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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GROUND 

PHOSPHATE 
ROCK 


"prairie  STATE" 

MEANS  QUALITY 

Our  business  is  exclusively  the  production  of  ground  Phosphate 
Rock. 

We  are  not  manufacturers  of  Chemical  Fertilizers,  with  a  ' '  ground 
rock  branch,  or  department." 

Our  high  grade  rock  is  not  sorted  out. 

The  entire  output  of  our  mines  goes  direct  to  the  consumer. 

"We  deliver  the  absolute  maximum  of  quality,  at  the  lowest  price 
you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Buy  it  by  the  POUND  of  PHOSPHORUS ;  not  by  the  ton  of  ma- 
terial. 

QUALITY,  NOT  PRICE  IS  ECONOMY. 


PRAIRIE  STATE  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

(The  Natural  Phosphate  Co.) 
Monadnock  Block,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
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BE  PROGRESSIVE 

 BUY  

HIGH  GRADE  COMMERCIAL 

PERTILIZERS 

The  absolute  "Measure  of  Value"  of  Acid  or  Rock  Phosphate  is 
the  cost  per  unit  of  available  phosphoric  acid. 

We  manufacture  and  sell  eleven  brands  of  fertilizers.  Our  "Wheat 
Special"  is  the  highest  grade  of  acid  phosphate  sold  in  OHIO. 


The       Hamm  Company 

WASHINGTON  0.  H.,  OHIO. 


Farmers'  High  Grade 

Fertilizers 

Supply  tlie  Exhausted  Elements  of 
Fertility 

For  all  Soils  and  Crops 

They  feed  the  crop  and  permanently 
enrich  the  land.  Write  us  for  prices 
and  terms  on  your  requirements  and 
mixed  goods.  Special  attention  given 
to  inquiries  from  Ohio  State  Students 
and  Alumni. 

THE 

Farmers^  Fertilizer 

— =  COMPANY 

East  Windsor  Ave.  and  Penna  B.  B. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


Feeds 

and 

Feeding 

By  PROF.  W.  A.  HENRY 

The  standard  work  on  feeding 
live  stock. 

Reg-ular  Price 

Feeds  and  Feeding  (retail)  $2.25 
Agricultural  Student  (year)  1.00 
Total,       -  $3.25 

Combination  Offer,  both    -  $2.50 

This  offer  does  not  apply  to  stu- 
dents of  Ohio  Agricultural  College. 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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The  Agricultural  Student 

Realizes  perhaps  more  than  any  one  else,  the  immense 
importance  of  supplying  the  soil  with  AVAILABLE  plant 
food  and  the  very  much  lesser  importance  of  supplying 
it  with  an  additional  quantity  of  unavailable  plant  food, 
such  as  rock  phosphates,  etc.,  of  which  it  already  has  an 
ample  supply.  The  key  to  the  situation,  the  means  of 
producing  large  crops  without  depleting  the  soil,  lies  in 
the  use  of  AVAILABLE  plant  food  and  complete  ferti- 
lizers where  manure,  green  crops  and  humus  are  not  to 
be  had  in  sufficient  quantity. 

BOWKER'S  FERTILIZERS 


supply  available  plant  food  in  the  most  acceptable  forms 
and  in  ample  quantity  for  all  classes  of  crops,  whether 
grown  in  the  field  or  the  market  garden. 


Our  booklets  may  interest  you. 


Bowker  Fertilizer  Works 

1204  Second  National  Bank  Bulding, 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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More  Feed  Per  Acre 

The  cost  of  producing  meat  or  milk  would  be  much 
less  if  it  required  less  acres  to  produce  the  feed. 

Both  the  quantity  and  quality  ,oi  the  feed  improve 
when  the  right  ]  l;mt  fo  )ds  are  used  to  supplement  the 
manure  and  clovt  r.  They  improve  enough  to  yield. a 
handsome  profit  on  the  expenditure. 

The  right  plant  food  includes  enough 

POTASH 

in  available  form.  Supplement  the  manure  and  phosphate 
with  50  to  100  pounds  of  Muriate  of  Potash,  or  200  to  400 
pounds  of  Kainit,  per  acre,  and  you  will  raise  big  corn  and 
fine  clover  after  the  grain  and  at  the  same  time  improve 
the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Try  Potash  salts  alone  on  the  swamp  land  pasture  and 
note  the  clover  and  good  grasses  crowd  out  the  wild  hay. 
Write  us  for  prices  of  Potash,  one  bag  up. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc.,  42  Broadway,  New  York 

Chicago  New  Orleans  Savannah 


OTHERS  GUARANTEE  WE  DELIVER 

"Nature's  Source  of  Phosphorus" 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

The  most  economical  and  only  permanent  source  of  phosphorus.  An  application  of 
2000  lbs.  per  acre  will  furnish  an  abundant  supply  for  five  to  ten  years  and  does  not 
sour  or  injure  the  soil. 

As  to  the  methods  of  applying  and  benefits  derived  from  this  material  we 
refer  to  results  reported  from  your  own  Experiment  Stations  and  those  of 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

We  are  miners  and  shippers  of  Tennessee  Phosphate  Rock  and  have  been 
steadily  engaged  in  the  business  ever  since  the  discovery  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
deposits. 

We  have  the  most  complete  and  "up-to-date"  drying  and  grinding  plant  in  Tennessee 
and  devote  our  time  and  attention  to  the  preparation  of  GROUND  PHOSPHATE 
ROCK  for  direct  application. 

A  large  storage  capacity  enables  us  to  make  prompt  shipments.  We  are  always  ready 
to  correct  and  make  good  our  mistakes  and  will  use  every  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction. 
Write  me  for  guarantees  and  prices. 

JOHN  RUHIVI,Jr. 

MT.  PLEASANT  TENNESSEE 

Ground  Rock  Branch  of 

RUI-IIVI  PHOSPHATE  MINING  COMPANY 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  Tennessee  Phosphate  Rock 
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■     1  he  bmith  ■ 
Offer 

HEN  any  fertilizer  manufacturer, 
or  any  manufacturer,  purchases 
raw  material  for  his  products  it  is  tested 
or  analyzed  before  it  is  used. 

The  farmer  is  entitled  to  the  same  knowledge  of  the 
fertilizer  he  uses— before  it  is  used,  that  he  may  know 
for  what  he  is  paying. 


The  Smith  Agricultural  Chemical 
Company  will  go  the  farmer  one 
better  than  the  manufacturer  and 
pay  for  that  analysis. 
Any  agent  of  this  company  will, 
upon  request  of  the  purchaser, 
draw  samples  of  the  particular 
shipment  of  fertilizer  and  send  to 
a  chemist  for  a  report,  that  the 
purchaser  may  know  before  use, 
that  it  contains  the  elements  that 
it  is  represented  to  contain. 


Understand,  The  Smith  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Company  pays  for 
this  analysis. 

If  the  report  shows  that  the  ferti- 
lizer contains  a  less  proportion  of 
plant  food  value  than  is  claimed, 
an  allowance  will  be  made  for  the 
shortage. 

The  chemist  may  be  any  one  mu- 
tually agreed  upon  by  the  pur- 
chaser and  agent. 


The  Smith  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

■  (Agents  Wanted)  ■ 
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Dollars  From  Sense 

A  little  ''Horse  Sense''  as  applied  to  Colts  and  Corn. 

"Would  you  take  the  trouble  to  breed  a  fine  colt  and  then  turn  him 
out  to  hustle  for  his  food?   You  wouldn't  raise  very  much  of  a  colt. 

Your  Corn,  like  a  young  colt,  needs  proper  food  from  the  very 
start  and  through  all  the  growing  period  to  make  the  best  of  its  an- 
cestry. 

The  most  economical  and  profitable  way  of  supplying  food  to  corn 
is  by  using 

Armour's 
Fertilizers 

These  goods  are  made  from  Bone,  Blood  and  Tankage  from  the 
great  Armour  meat  packing  plants,  together  with  the  highest  grade 
Acid  Phosphate  and  imported  Potash  Salts ;  finely  ground,  thoroughly 
cured  and  in  best  drilling  condition.  They  are  quick  in  starting  and 
lasting  in  effect. 

SPECIAL  MIXTURES  FOR  ALL  TYPES  OP  SOILS. 
DOUBLE  THE  YIELD 
IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY 
HASTEN  MATURITY 
AND 

INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS 
GET  THE  BEST  RESULTS  FROM  YOUR  WORK! 

Write  for  our  handy  pocket  memorandum  book  and  Armour's 
Farmer  Almanac  for  1913,  also  name  of  nearest  agent. 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 
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Handy  Farm  Helps 


The  right  kind  of  Christmas  gift  is  the  one  that  makes  all  the  work- 
ing days  of  the  year  easier. 

The  little  jobs  are  the  ones  that  take  time  and  work. 

In  the  Rumely  complete  lines  there  are  machines  big  and  little  for 
every  farm  need. 

Gas  Eng-ines,  Cream  Separators,  Saw  'Rigs,  etc. — backed  by  such  reputations 
as  Olds,  Secor  Higgins  and  Falk — ^sufficient  goiarantee  in  itself.  Our  other  small 
lines  have  equally  good  reputations 

Looking  ahead  to  a  brighter,  happier,  more  prosperous  year  is  a  part  of  the 
right  Christmas  spirit. 

Look  over  the  Eumely  Lines — ^they  include  machines  that  will  do  your  work 
easier  and  better. 

"Write  for  a  general  catalog. 

Rumely  Products  Co. 

(Incorporated) 

Power 'Farming  Machinery 

LA  PORTE,  IND. 
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WING'S  QUALITY  SEEDS 

ALFALFA 
SOY  BEANS 
SEED  CORN 

Our  ALFALFA  SEED  IS  GUAEANTEED  FEEE  FEOM  DODDEE.  WE  EE- 
TAIL  MOEE  SOY  BEANS  THAN  ANY  OTHEE  SEEDSMAN  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.    PEDIGEEED  SEED  COEN  and  SPECIAL  GEASS  MIXTUEES. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  selling  our  ALFALFA  SEED  to  nearly  all  the 
EXPEEIMENT  STATIONS  and  AGEICULTUEAL  COLLEGES  throughout  th© 
* '  Corn  Belt ' '  and  the  New  England  Staters,  and  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington. 

Send  for  our  booklet,  ''ALFALFA  AND  HOW  TO  GEOW  IT."  This  gives  the 
latest  and  best  methods  for  growing  ALFALFA,  instructions  so  complete  that  anyone 
can  succeed  by  following  them,  tells  more  about  SOY  BEANS  than  you  can  learn 
from  any  other  source,  tells  you  how  to  build  up  your  farm  by  the  use  of  the  right 
crops  and  the  proper  fertilizers. 

WING  SEED  COMPANY 

Box  V,  MECHANICSBURG-,  OHIO. 


BUCKEYE 

GRAIN  DRILLS 


''The  Buckeye- 
a  wise  buy.'' 


UCKEYE  DRILLS  have  many  ex- 
r\  elusive  fea^tures  to  be  had  on  no 

other  Drill — ^features  that  mean 
much  to  the  farmer.  It  is  the  only 
drill  having  the  fertilizer  hopper  lined 
with  galvanized  metal;  the  only  drill 
with  a  glass  cone  fertilizer  feed.  The 
Buckeye  is  the  only  drill  that  has  a 
nested  cone  gear  driver.  The  Buckeye 
is  the  drill  with  an  absolute  force  feed 
that  will  sow  all  seeds  accurately  and 
put  them  in  the  ground  at  an  even 
depth.  Made  in  all  styles  and  sizes.  Go 
to  your  local  dealer  and  insist  on  see- 
ing the  Buckeye  Drill.  iSend  for  catalog. 

The^mer/canbeecf/ns^Mic/uneCo.  ^ 

IHCORPORA7£D^       ...   ^  ^^^^ 


Has  Your  Subscription  Expired? 

Do  not  neglect  to  renew  promptly;  this  will 
prevent  any  delay  in  receiving  your  paper. 
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A  Fairbanks-Morse  Electric  Plant 

will  give  you  all  the  lighting  conveniences  and  health  benefits  that  the 
city  resident  enjoys  from  the  large  central  stations. 

No  Matter  Where  You  Live 

yo\x  can  have  splendid,  soft,  clear,  electric  light  anywhere  about  your 
home  or  buildings  at  very  slight  cost.  And  the  Fairbanks-Morse  out- 
fit is  reliable  at  all  times,  easy  to  operate  and  absolutely  safe. 

Fairbanks-Morse  Electric  Plants  are  complete  units,  consisting  of 
Engine,  Dynamo,  Storage  Battery,  Switchboard,  50  Mazda  Lamps  and 
all  the  necessary  shades  and  fixtures. 

The  engine  is  simple,  strong  and  dependable. 

Runs  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  or  Low  Grade  Distillates 

and  has  ample  power  to  run  a  water  system  or  do  other  work  in 
addition  to  running  the  dynamo.  The  cost  of  the  fuel  practically 
covers  all  expense  for  lights. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  451WK. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

CINCINNATI        CLEVELAND        LOUISVILLE  CHICAGO 

Fairbanks  Scales.  Oil  Traction  Engines,  Pumps,  Water  Systems,   Electric  Light  Plants, 
Windmills.  Feed  Grinders,   Saw  Frames,   Spray  Outfits. 
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An  IHC  Manure  Spreader 
Saves  Valuable  Fertilizer 

THE  farms  of  Europe  have  been  worked  for  centuries,  yet  the  average 
production  of  wheat  from  those  farms  is  nearly  30  bushels  per  acre; 
more  than  double  the  average  yield  of  American  farms.    What  is  the 
reason  for  this  tremendous  difference? 

The  reason  is  that  European  farmers  know  the  value  of  stable  manure 
as  a  fertilizer.  The  average  European  soil  is  not  as  fertile  as  the  average 
American  land,  but  the  European  grows  heavier  crops  because  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  kept  up  constantly  by  the  liberal  use  of  stable  manure. 

While  there  is  not  so  much  stable  manure  in  this  country,  what  there  is 
can  be  used  to  far  greater  advantage  when  an  I  H  C  manure  spreader  is 
used  to  distribute  it. 

IHC  Manure  Spreaders 
Kemp  20th  Century,  Corn  King,  Cloverleaf 

make  one  ton  of  manure  go  as  far  as  two  tons  spread  by  hand.  By  pulveriz- 
ing the  manure  and  spreading  it  in  an  even  coat,  light  or  heavy  as  may  be 
needed,  all  over  the  land,  they  insure  a  perfect  combination  of  the  plant 
food  elements  with  the  soil.  There  is  no  over-fertilizing  in  spots,  to 
produce  an  uneven  stand  of  grain.  Each  square  foot  of  ground  gets  the 
same  treatment. 

The  superior  mechanical  construction  of  I  H  C  spreaders  is  the  reason 
for  their  effectiveness.  They  solve  every  problem  of  correct  spreading. 
Light  draft  is  secured  by  the  proper  construction  of  wheels  and  correct 
principles  of  gearing.  When  IHC  spreaders  are  thrown  in  and  out  of 
gear  the  beater  drive  chain  is  not  shifted. 

The  advantages  of  this  construction  are:  Positive  traction  —  the  chain 
engages  nearly  half  the  teeth  on  large  sprockets  instead  of  only  a  few;  chain 
worn  on  one  side  only  instead  of  on  both  sides  as  in  other  constructions; 
simple,  effective  chain  tightener  instead  of  a  complicated,  troublesome  one. 
These  all  add  to  the  durability  of  the  spreader. 

IHC  spreaders  have  no  reach.  They  do  not  need  one. 
Because  of  this  feature  an  I  H  C  spreader  can  be  turned  in 
its  own  length,  a  great  convenience  at  any  time.  IHC 
spreaders  have  many  other  advantages  which  the  IHC 
local  dealer  will  explain  to  you.  See  him  and  get  catalogues 
and  full  information,  or,  if  you  prefer,  write 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 

IHC  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  to  all, 
the  best  information  obtainable  on  better  farming.  If  you  have 
any  worthy  questions  concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drainage,  irri- 
gation, fertilizer,  etc.,  make  your  inquiries  specific  and  send  them 
to  I  H  C  Service  Bureau,  Harvester  Building,  Chicago,  USA 
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ROSS 

STAVE 

SILOS 

With 
Hinged  Door 


ROSS 

SILO 
FILLING 

MACHINERY 
With  Blower 


We  are  ENGIjSTEEES  in  the  line  of  equipping  Farms 
with  the  modern  method  of  FEEDING  SYSTEM. 

WE  do  business  on  the  basis  of  GOOD  QUALITY  giv- 
ing GOOD  SATISFACTION. 

To  all  thase  interested  we  say,  find  out  what  the  EOSS 
SILOS  and  Machinery  means  to  you.  We  invite  detailed  cor- 
respondence. 

Manufactured  by 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 

Established  1850 — 63  Years  of  Experience. 


m 


m 
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Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experimental  Stations 

Book  To  Us  For  Seed 
Indigenous  To  This  Territory 


We  have  the  best  that  money  and  experience  can  produce.  Our 
complete  catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Farm  Requisites  will  be  mailed  upon 
request. 


The  J.  M.  McCullough's  Sons  Co. 

SEEDSMEN 

EstabUshed  1838         316  WALNUT  STREET,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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"THE  HOUSE  WITH  FACILITIES" 


COLVMBVS,  OHIO. 


It  makes  no  difference  what  your  seeding  conditions  are,  you  can  rely 
on  the  Superior  to  do  that  work  as  it  should  be  done.  Superior  Drills 
are  sold  under  a  warranty  that  absolutely  protects  the  purchaser.  Send 
for  the  iSuperior  Catalogue.  Read  it  carefully  and  then  go  to  your  local 
dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  .Superior  Drill. 

The  American 5 ErEDiNd  /IaChine  Co.  .ncorpop^^ted 
 3pRiisr(5FiELD.  Ohio.  U.3.A.  
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A  Reinforced  Concrete  Silo 


embodies  all  that  is  latest  and  best  in  Silo  construction.  Just  con- 
Crete  and  steel  combined  in  approved,  scientific  manner  and  form, 
both  in  the  making  of  the  block  and  in  the  erection  of  the  structure. 

SIMPLE!    STRONG!    DURABLE!  M 


COMMERCIALLY  PRACTICABLE. 


Will  not  burn,  blow,  nor  rot  down.    Lowest  after-cost  of  keep 
up.    Manner  of  construction  and  reinforcement  fully  covered  by  |^ 
letters  patent.   Ask  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  booklet  and  tes- 
timonials.  WSi 


The  Perfect  Silo  &  Cistern  Block  Co 


m 


OUR  SPECIALTIES 

Caloric  Noiseless  Pumping  Engines,  Individual  Water  Works  Systems,  Hot  Air  and  Hot 
Water  Heating  Systems,  Low  Voltage  Electric  Lighting  and 
Power  Plants  for  the  Farm  and  Home. 

Interurban  Electric  and  Machine  Company 

^'Modernizers  of  Country  Homes" 

Office  and  Demonstrating  Rooms,  1547-49  NORTH  HIGH  ST.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

BeU  Phone,  North  3489. 

We  want  your  wants.  We  have  what  you  want.  Write  us  just  what  you  want  and 
we  will  save  you  money.  We  ask  you  for  no  settlement  until  your  purchase  has  proven 
its  worth.    Could  you  ask  more? 


When  in  need  of  Surgical  or  Veterinary  Instruments  or  Hospital 
Supplies,  etc.,  do  not  forget  we  carry  a  full  and  complete  up-to-date  line. 
Catalogs  sent  FREE,  POSTPAID,  UPON  REQUEST. 

SHARP  &  SMITH 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

High  Grade  Surgical  and  Veterinary 
Instruments  and  Hospital  Supplies 

103  NORTH  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
2  Doors  North  of  Washington  St. 

Established  1844.  Incorporated  1904. 
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MODERN  HISTORY 

Modern  history  of  the  dairy  world  reveals  these  facts. 

Sanitation  is  a  constant  watchword  to  those  who  produce  the  highest  quality 
products. 

Correct  dairy  sanitation  cannot  be  produced  by  soap  compounds,  strong  caustic 
or  corrosive  chemicals,  or  inefficient  cleaning  agents. 

The  height  of  dairy  cleaning  perfection  is  attained  only  by  Wyandotte  Dairy- 
man's Cleaner  and  Cleanser,  the  one  cleaning  agent  now  used  by  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  Buttermakers,  and  by  thousands  of  Dairymen,  Milk  Dealers  and  Farmers. 

Indian  In  Circle 


airy-jnan's 


makes  modern  dairy  history  really  and  truly  modern.    In  compo- 
sition and  in  cleaning  results  it  is  as  superior  to  old-fashioned 
In  Every  Package        cleaning  agents  as  is  modern  machinery  to  those  types  found  in 
ancient  history.    And  like  modern  machinery  it  does  more  work  and  better  cleaning 
in  less  time  and  with  less  effort  than  other  dairy  cleaning  materails. 

Furthermore,  it  costs  you  no  more  to  use  Wyandotte  Dairyman's  Cleaner  & 
Cleanser  than  what  you  now  use.  It  is  decidedly  to  your  profit  to  phone  or  ask  your 
dealer  for  a  sack  or  to  writ©  your  supply  man  for  a  keg  or  barrel.  Why  not  do  it 
today? 

THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs  ,  WY^^NDOTTE,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 

This  Cleaner  has  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  wherever  exhibited. 


^  '.  ^ 

Three  Years  of  Complete  Victory 

FOR  OUR  CUSTOMERS 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW,  1912 

American  Cheese  First  Prize 

Brick  Cheese   First  Prize 

Limburger  Cheese  First  Prize 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW,  1911 

American  Cheese  First  Prize 

Brick  Cheese   First  Prize 

Limburger  Cheese  First  Prize 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW,  1910 

American  Cheese  First  Prize 

Brick  Cheese  First  Prize 

Limburger  Cheese   No  Prize  Offered 


Largest  and  only  up-to-date 
Rennet  Factory  in  America 


All  this  PRIZE  CHEESE  made  with 


The  Marschall  Rennet  Extract 


THE  STANDARD  OF  AMERICA. 


THE  MARSCHALL  DAIRY  LABORATORY 

MADISON,  WISCONSIN. 

V  J 
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The  "SIMPLEX"  Unk  Blade 

CreamSeparator 


Improved  Design 


LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

LARGEST  CAPACITIES. 

CLOSEST  SKIMMING. 

The  Only  Practical  Large  Capacity  Separator 

500  lbs  $75.00         900  lbs  $  90.00 

700  lbs          80.00        1100  lbs   100.00 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
Manufacturers  of  Creamery,  Cheese  Factory 

and  Dairy  Apparatus  and  Supplies. 
Also,  B-L-K  COW  MILKING  MACHINES. 


CHR.  HANSEN'S 
Danish  Butter  Color,  Cheese 
Color,  Rennet  Extract  and 
Lactic  Ferment  Culture 


AEE  THE 


Prize- Winning  Preparations 


1912 — Wisconsin  State  Fair  Victory 

First  Prize  Butter— H.  Nichols,  Elk- 
horn,  Wis.    Score,  96.33. 
1912 — Minnesota  State  Fair  Victory- 
First    Prize  Cheese — A.    C.  Werth, 
Appleton,  Wis.     Score,  98.50. 


Makers  of  Fine  Butter  and  Cheese 
use  Chr.  Hansen's  Danish — the  Prize- 
Winning  Preparations.     DO  YOU? 


Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


$3,000,000 


Will  be  saved  this  winter 
to  the  users  of  INDIANA 
SILOS..  There  is  another 
winter  coming.  15,000  silos 
in  use  our  best  salesmen. 
We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  silos  in  the 
world.  Licensed  under 
Harder  patent  No.  627732. 


INDIANO  SILO  GO. 


50  Union  Bldg., 
ANDERSON,  IND. 
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NICKEL  SILVER 

RUSTLESS  —  STRONGEST  -  EASIEST  CLEANED 


The  use  of  Nickel  Silver  in  the  skimming 
sections  of  the  Uniled  States  Cream  Sepa- 
rator is  the  greatest  cream  separator  im- 
provement in  a  third  of  a  decade. 

Nickel  Silver  absolutely  will  not — can 
not — rust  under  any  condition.  We  guar- 
antee it. 

Nickel  Silver  is  used  exclusively  in  the 
United  States  Separator.    Remember  that. 


Nickel  Silver  holds  milk  and  casein  less 
tenaciously  than  tin  plates  or  other  metals. 
Hence  easier  cleaned. 

Nickel  Silver  is  the  most  sanitary  metal 
used  in  any  skimming  device.  Try  it  and 
see  for  yourself. 

Nickel  Silver  is  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  metal  we  know  of  for  this  purpose. 
No  cracking  possible  as  with  tin  discs. 


The  United  States  Separator  has  every  desirable  feature  of  other 
separators,  besides  important  special  features. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Cottonseed  Meal 

DIXIE  BRAND 

For  QUALITY  and  SERVICE  write  direct  to 
HUMPHREYS-GODWIN  CO.,  Memphis.Tenn. 


Dairymen  Who  Ship  Their  Cream 

to  us  will  tell  you  that  they  receive  greater  benefits  and 
more  advantageous  arrangements  than  elsewhere.  Why 
not  try  us  and  prove  it,   A  postal  brings  Booklet. 

The  West  Jefferson  Creamery  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

^  4 
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MYERS  PUMPS  P^R^oUs 


Fig.  1345 


1287 


Fig.  1138 


WEIJ,  PUMPS— Plain  or  Eatchet  Han- 
dle, Single  and  Double  Acting  Force  or 
Lift,  Hand  or  Windmill. 

HOUSE  AND  CISTERN  PUMPS— Plain 
or  Eatchet  Handle,  Single  or  Double  Act- 
ing, Force  or  Lift. 

PUMP  STANDS—  Plain  or  Eatchet  Han- 
dle, Force  or  Lift,  Hand  or  Windmill.  For 
Tubular  or  Other  Wells. 

HYDRO-PNEUMATIC   AIR  PUMPS— 

Hand  or  Power,  used  in  connection  with 
Pressure  Tanks  for  Private  Waterworks 
Systems. 

POWER  PUMPS— Bulldozer  Power 
Pumps,  Working  Heads,  Pumping  Jacks, 
Etc.,  for  gas  engine  or  motor.    Large  or 


small  capacity — 320  to  7200  gallons  per 
hour. 

TANK  PUMPS— Plain  or  Eatchet  Han- 
dle for  Hand  use,  or  Back  Geared  for  Gaso- 
line Engine  when  desired. 

SPRAY  PUMPS— Bucket,  Barrel  and 
Knapsack  for  hand  use.  Large  capacity 
Power  Sprayers  for  Gasoline  Engines. 
Nozzles,  Hose,  Fixtures,  Etc. 

CYLINDERS — Brass  or  Brass  Lined 
with  Non-Corrosive  Glass  Valve  Seat. 
Power  Working  Barrels,  Etc. 

We  are  also  headquarters  for  the  famous 
Myers'  Hay  Unloading  Tools,  Myers' 
Stayon  Door  Hangers,  Etc. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  us  for  cir- 
culars. 


r.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Ashland  Pump  and  Hay  Tool  Works. 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 


No  Excuse  for  Any  Cow  Owner  Being 
Without  One 

There  is  no  reason  why  any  cow  owner  who  sells  cream  or  makes  butter 
sihould  be  without  a  cream  separator  and  there  is  no  excuse  why  he  should  not 
have  the  best  separator. 

Any  creamer.yman  or  experienced  dairyman  will  tell  you  that  a  good  cream 

separator  will  give  you  a  great 
deal  more  and  a  great  deal  better 
butter  than  you  can  make  with 
any  gravity  setting  system,  and 
equally,  of  course,  more  and  bet- 
ter cream,  if  you  are  selling 
cream. 

The  DE  LAVAL  is  acknowl- 
edged by  creamerymen  and  the 
best  posted  dairymen  the  world 
over  to  be  the  "World's  Stand- 
ard" and  the  one  and  oiply  sep- 
arator that  always  accomplishes 
the  best  results  po^ssible  and  al- 
ways gives  satisfaction. 

You  cannot  make  the  excuse 
that  you  can't  afford  to  buy  a 
De  Laval,  because  it  will  not 
only  save  its  cost  over  any  gra- 
vity setting  in  six  months  and 
any  other  separator  in  a  year,  but 
isold  either  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  that  it  will  (actually 
pay  for  itself. 

A  little  investigation  will  prove 
to  you  that  tihe  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  you  really  can't  afford 
to  make  cream  or  butter  wifcii0»t 
the  use  of  a  DE  LAVAL  cream 
se])arator. 

The    nearest    De    Laval  local 
agent  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate 
this  to  your  own  satisfaction,  or  you  may  write  to  us  direct. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


